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PREFACE 


IT  is  a  singular  fact — let  doctors  account  for  it — that  the  pleasure  we 
derive  from  pictures  and  the  interest  they  arouse  in  us  do  not 
always  follow  the  great  reputations.  How  often  we  are  told  by  people 
who  take  an  interest  in  pictures,  and  who  are  diffident  of  their  judgment, 
that  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  structure  of  their  minds,  as 
they  cannot  take  any  pleasure  in  So-and-So's  pictures,  although  they  know 
he  is  a  great  artist.  Poor  innocent  souls  !  they  know  not  what  they  are 
saying,  nor  what  a  slashing  back-handed  blow  they  may  be  aiming  at  a 
great  reputation ;  for  here  we  come  to  the  very  vital  question  which  is 
at  the  root  of  the  matter :  to  what  faculties  does  a  picture  appeal  ?  There 
are  claims  which  are  recognised  in  no  art  books,  which  are  attributes  of 
no  school,  but  which  have  an  irresistible  hold  upon  us  :  the  claims  of  the 
spirit,  the  attraction  of  mind;  a  thing  independent  of  art,  and  only 
using  art  as  a  medium — just  as  a  sweet  musical  nature  appeals  to  us 
through  the  medium  of  a  song. 

Behind  every  work  of  art  there  is  an  artist — a  man  who  is  letting 
you  into  the  inner  secrets  of  his  heart,  either  frankly  and  intentionally  or 
else  unwittingly.  He  cannot  deceive  you ;  a  gentle,  loving  nature  will 
pierce  through  all  disguises,  and  pretentious  dulness  is  sure  to  reveal 
itself.  The  question  of  enjoyment,  after  all,  resolves  itself  into  these 
terms,  do  you  like  the  man  or  not  ?  If  yes,  then  all  is  well  with  his  art ; 
if  not,  then  all  the  technical  skill  in  the  world  will  not  help  him  in  your 
eyes.  Above  and  beyond  all  the  requirements  of  art  you  want  an 
intellect,  a  turn  of  mind — a  personality,  in  fact — that  attracts  you. 
When  found,  you  look  out  for  that  man's  pictures  in  every  exhibition; 
and  if  you  have  the  courage  of  your  convictions,  you  buy  them  and  take 
them  home  with  you,  as  nature  generally,  and  the  artist  very  particularly, 
intended  that  you  should. 

What  makes  art  unintelligible  to  all  of  us  is  our  lack  of  sympathy 
with  it.  If  you  talk  to  sailors  about  bulls  and  to  ploughmen  about 
winds  you  have  an  inattentive  audience.     Art  must  meet  with  response 
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or it  ceases  to  be,  by  that  most  summary  of  all  proceedings  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  its  producer  ;  and  the  present  variety  of  its  aspects,  the  vast 
number  of  subjects  it  treats  of,  prove  what  an  elastic  and  comprehen- 
sive medium  it  is,  and  what  a  number  of  requirements  it  is  able  to 
minister  to. 

If  I  remember  rightly,  it  is  in  that  universal  compendium  of  wisdom 
known  as  the  ;<  Eton  Latin  Grammar  "  that  we  are  told  tot  homines  tot 
sententice,  a.  dictum  which  art  critics  would  do  well  to  take  to  heart. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  one  only  form  of  art,  and  one  only 
excellence  ;  and  if  such  a  thing  is  or  ever  was  maintained,  it  is  by  people 
who  have  one  only  quality,  and  that  impudence. 

This  writer  does  most  emphatically  deny  the  assumption  of  any 
critical  authority  based  upon  dogmas.  All  he  lays  claim  to  is  a  certain 
ability,  which  has  come  of  long  practice,  in  deciphering  the  hieroglyphic 
writings  of  pictures,  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  explain  their  meaning  in 
language.  If  he  has  by  implication  or  misstatement  appeared  to  pass 
judgment,  he  equally  disavows  all  intention  of  doing  so. 

To  his  brother  artists,  a  body  of  men  for  whom  he  has  the  most 
profound  respect,  and  many  of  whom  he  is  proud  to  call  his  friends,  he 
offers  this  assurance  that,  lest  anything  he  may  have  written  ineptly 
might  pass  for  censure,  by  fixing  his  name  to  this  pamphlet  he  has 
disarmed  that  censure,  as  a  glance  at  the  title-page  will  show  how  little 
weight  it  carries  with  it. 


41,  Circus  Road,  St.  John's  Wood, 
July,  1887. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  BRITISH  ART. 


FIFTY  years  sum  up  the  history  of  a  man,  for  though  he 
may  live  to  three  score  and  ten,  or  even  in  exceptional 
cases  his  life  may  be  prolonged  until  it  covers  nearly  a 
century,  it  is  the  fifty  years  which  establish  his  rank  and 
place  amongst  his  fellow-men  ;  and  in  the  life  of  a  nation 
fifty  years  may  make  a  vast  deal  of  history,  as,  for  instance, 
the  fifty  years  which  followed  the  sanction  of  the  Petition 
of  Rights,  the  fifty  years  of  George  III.'s  reign,  and  in  an 
equal  degree,  though  in  a  different  way,  the  fifty  years  of 
that  of  Victoria   I. 

In  1837,  when  her  gracious  Majesty  ascended  the 
throne,  this  country,  by  its  constitution,  traditions 
and  customs,  belonged  still  to  an  older  dispensation ; 
in  the  Reform  Bill  it  possessed  the  germ  of  our  modern 
state  of  things,  in  all  else  it  belonged  to  that  of  the 
past.  Time  and  space  were  still  appreciable  factors  in 
the  ordering  of  human  affairs,  and  a  certain  respectful 
deference  was  paid  to  the  element  of  uncertainty  which 
resided  in  winds  and  tides  ;  great  affairs  were  suspended 
or  modified  by  the  time  taken  in  transit,  and  vast  distances 
gave  greater  scope  for  individual  action  ;  in  those  primi- 
tive days  a  journey  to  Penzance  or  Edinburgh  was  a 
matter  not  to  be    undertaken   without  some  preliminary 
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meditation,  and  places  interesting,  either  in  a  historical 
sense  or  for  their  natural  beauty,  were  only  made  accessible 
by  the  outlay  of  much  time  and  money  ;  generally  speak- 
ing, there  were  no  railroads,  telegraphs,  or  telephones — 
mechanisms  did  not  enter  largely  into  the  sphere  of  human 
activities,  and  the  ten  fingers  of  a  man's  hands  had  much 
more  work  to  do  :  fleets  had  to  lie  wind-bound  in  harbour, 
though  millions  depended  on  a  speedy  voyage,  and  the 
traveller  might  eat  his  heart  with  eagerness  and  anxiety, 
yet  nothing  could  abridge  the  weary  length  of  miles. 

It  requires  an  effort  in  these  days  to  picture  to  one's  self 
such  an  old-world  state  of  things.  When  men  went  to  war 
they  exercised  a  beautiful  moderation  in  the  art  of  slaughter : 
stout  oaken  ships  lay  yardarm  to  yardarm,  and  blazed 
into  each  other  with  solid  iron  bullets,  which  killed  or 
maimed  a  few  men  and  broke  a  great  deal  of  crockery, 
without  doing  much  permanent  mischief;  and  armies  drawn 
up  face  to  face  filled  the  air  with  random  missiles,  which 
found  their  billets  more  by  chance  than  direction.  War 
had  not  been  refined  into  the  science  of  explosions,  and 
some  value  was  still  attached  to  personal  prowess,  to  the 
cool  head  and  the  strong  arm.  Trade  and  manufactures 
represented  personal  activity,  industry,  intelligence,  and 
skill  ;  they  had  not  yet  reached  their  present  trium- 
phant consummation  which  has  turned  the  human  race 
into  a  gang  of  engine-drivers  and  reduced  profits  to  an 
average  of  statistics.  Truly,  if  we  think  of  it  seriously, 
between  the  years  1837  and  1887,  there  appears  a 
difference  as  great  as  any  we  could  imagine  to  exist 
between  two  peopled  planets  hanging  apart  from  each 
other  in  the  realms  of  space.     And  yet  the  Gracious  Lady 
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who  sits  upon  the  throne  of  England  has  witnessed  all 
these  changes.  By  a  singular  accident  of  fate  they  have 
all  passed  during  her  reign,  and  owing  to  an  equally 
remarkable  mental  endowment,  they  have  all  passed 
without  bringing  any  corresponding  change  in  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  her  subjects. 

And  now  let  us  ask  ourselves,  What  of  art  ? 
During  this  fertile  period  of  mutation  has  that  stood 
still  ?  or  has  it  also  progressed  with  mighty  strides, 
and  been  subjected  to  the  same  vast  and  unlooked- 
for  development  ?  The  answer  does  not  come  quite 
so  pat.  A  certain  fashionable  optimism  which  is  in 
season  with  our  Jubilee  celebration,  and  a  respectful 
regard  for  vested  interests,  incline  us  on  the  one  hand 
towards  a  decided  affirmative  ;  on  the  other,  the  vanities 
and  vainglories  of  our  artistic  conscience,  the  artistic  loves 
of  boyish  years,  and  the  full  force  of  laudation  which 
belongs  to  the  memory  tejnporis  acti,  bid  us  to  withhold 
an  unqualified  assent. 

This  is,  at  the  first  aspect  of  the  question,  a  question 
which  is  a  very  complicated  one  and  beset  with  diffi- 
culties, not  the  least  of  which  is  the  indisputable  fact, 
that  art  rests  upon  no  standard  of  excellence  which  is 
capable  of  definition.  Let  anyone  try  to  formulate 
such  a  thing,  and  he  will  find  after  all  his  labour  he 
has  only  produced  a  list  of  loose  generalisations  and  a 
catalogue  of  adjectives ;  that  he  has  given  expression  to  a 
vague  aspiration  for  something  beautiful  and  instructive, 
without  in  any  way  making  clear  wherein  beauty  lies  or 
what  sort  of  instruction  is  demanded.  We  are  here  in  the 
domain  of  ideas  and  are  treading  in  the  paths  of  the  spirit,. 
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and  hard  facts  are  nowhere.  When  we  point  to  continents 
peopled,  to  the  paths  of  the  ocean  made  straight,  to  visible 
bricks  and  mortar,  and  to  iron  hands  that  do  our  bidding, 
we  have  a  right  to  say  these  things  are  progress,  and  no 
one  can  gainsay  us  ;  but  when  we  turn  to  such  an  impalpable 
thing  as  the  effect  produced  by  art  upon  the  mind,  and 
ask  ourselves  is  this  or  that  the  more  complete  answer  to 
the  vague  longing  which  has  oppressed  generations 
immemorial,  the  fuller  expression  of  the  desire  to  know 
and  to  commune  with  things  higher  than  the  ordinary 
interests  and  the  common  concerns  of  daily  life,  the 
answer  is  not  so  easy  or  palpable  to  demonstration. 

We  may  celebrate  our  jubilee  of  gratitude  for  much  that 
has  been  achieved  and  of  hope  for  better  things  yet  in 
store ;  but  if  we  are  wise  we  shall  refrain  from  hasty 
classifications  and  comparative  valuations  which,  after 
all,  play  no  part  in  our  enjoyment,  except  it  is 
to  mar  them.  Can  we  not  idle  away  an  hour  with 
Hogarth,  laugh  with  his  humour  and  burn  with  his 
indignation,  without  reminding  ourselves  that  ages  before 
him  there  had  lived  in  the  far-off  cities  of  Florence  and 
Rome  a  little  man  named  Raffaelle  Sanzio?  and  is  it  not 
a  short-sighted  vanity  which  prompts  us  to  say  this  man 
was  greater  than  that,  since  we  are  the  poorer  by  the  dif- 
ference, less  free  to  give  way  to  enjoyment,  and  less  aglow 
with  enthusiasm  ?  All  social  philosophers  agree  that  in 
the  golden  mean  of  moderate  desires  is  to  be  found  the 
greatest  happiness  ;  we  shall  only  make  ourselves 
miserable  by  asking  of  art  an  impossible  thing,  and  by 
laying  on  our  own  age,  as  a  particular  burden,  that  which 
belongs  to  all  ages   alike,   that  which  is   the  unsatisfied 
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longing  of  humanity,  and  which  were  it  once  satisfied  would 
probably  cease  to  interest  at  all.  By  art  we  never  are, 
but  always  to  be,  blest :  it  is  an  aspiration,  not  a  reali  ation ; 
it  is  a  wild  stretching  forth  of  hands  to  grasp  an  un- 
attainable perfection,  an  intangible  dream  which  has 
haunted  the  waking  centuries  since  man  became  a 
reasonable  being  ;  in  it,  could  we  but  read  it  rightly,  is 
written  the  history  of  those  centuries. 

Between  the  lines  of  the  Great  Jubilee  Art 
Exhibition  of  Manchester  is  to  be  read  the  history 
of  the  past  fifty  years  :  how  the  changing  phases 
of  modern  thought  mirrored  themselves  in  the  minds 
of  men  who  had  creative  instincts ;  who  consciously 
or  unconsciously  gave  expression  to  ideas  which  had 
grown  with  their  growth  ;  whose  leaf  and  blossom  were 
fed  with  the  sap  flowing  from  the  parent  trunk  of  nine- 
teenth-century England,  producing  art  on  the  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  subjugating  wild  nature  to  the  axe  and 
spade,  tunnelling  mountains  and  bridging  valleys,  filling 
the  whole  wide  world  with  its  organised  activity,  so  that 
even  the  wild  forces  of  nature  have  ceased  from  their 
chaotic  tumult  and  have  been  reduced  to  a  rhythmical 
throb  like  the  tramp  of  battalions  marching  to  music. 
It  has  been  a  wonderful  age,  and  the  art  of  such  an  age 
should  be  profoundly  interesting. 

At  the  very  threshold  of  the  inquiry  a  question 
arises  which  we  long  to  satisfy :  Does  the  turn  of 
mind  which  leads  to  activity  and  enterprise,  to 
exploration  and  conquest,  comport  with  art,  with  the 
dreamy  abstraction  which  that  seems  to  demand  of 
its  votaries  ?      The  answer,  if  anywhere,  is  to  be  found 
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in  this  Exhibition.  We  may  carry  the  inquiry  farther,  and 
ask  ourselves,  shall  we  find  any  trace  of  that  universal 
restlessness,  that  hurry  and  high-pressure  speed  of 
modern  times,  which  finds  rest  neither  by  day  nor 
by  night,  that  insatiable  curiosity  which  leaves  no 
region  unexplored,  however  forbidding  its  aspect  ?  and 
on  these  points  also  we  may  satisfy  ourselves.  Germ 
and  fruit,  tendency  and  development,  action  and  re- 
action, there  has  been  room  for  all  of  these  in  fifty 
years;  a  generation  of  artists  has  gone  down,  and 
another  has  taken  its  place,  and  even  that  is  growing  old 
and  out  of  fashion  ;  here  and  there,  like  a  hard  wood  tree 
in  a  clearing,  some  sturdy  veteran  holds  his  own  with 
younger  rivals,  such  as  Sydney  Cooper  and  J.  R.  Herbert, 
who  were  exhibitors  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy 
the  year  Her  Majesty  came  to  the  throne,  and  are  exhibitors 
there  still;  a  very  remarkable  fact:  "  Man's  yesterday," 
the  poet  says,  "  may  ne'er  be  like  his  morrow  ;  nought 
may  endure  but  mutability."  Here  are  two  men,  however, 
who  have  had  fifty  years  of  to-morrows  like  their  yester^ 
days ;  life  at  all  events  has  endured,  and  the  power  and 
passion  which  find  their  voice  in  art  have  not  abated. 
The  world  has  never  been  chary  of  sympathy  when  a  great 
genius  is  cut  short  in  his  career,  and  such  a  spectacle  as 
this  should  also  command  respect  and  admiration  ;  but 
these  are  exceptions.  In  1837,  the  year  Sydney  Cooper 
exhibited  a  "Group  of  Scotch  Mutton"  and  a  "  Farm- 
yard near  Canterbury,"  and  J.  R.  Herbert  "  Desde- 
mona  Interceding  for  Cassio,"  Sir  W.  Beechey,  J. 
Danby,  Augustus  W.  Calcott,  W.  Etty,  the  Brothers 
Chalon,     J.     Gibson,     Abraham    Cooper,     A.     Geddes, 
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Samuel  Cousins,  Solomon  Hart,  Sir  F.  Chantrey,  F.  Lee, 
Mulready,  and  D.  Maclise  were  exhibitors;  E.  Landseer, 
then  in  the  zenith  of  his  powers,  sent  eight  pictures  to  the 
Academy,  amongst  them  his  beautiful  "  Old  Shepherd's 
Last  Mourner;"  Wilkie  seven,  including  the  "  Escape  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  from  Lochleven;"  C.  Leslie  two, 
one  of  which  is  to  my  mind  the  sweetest  of  his  concep- 
tions, the  "  Perdita "  of  the  Sheepshanks  Gallery; 
and  Turner  had  a  "Grand  Canal/'  "  Hero  and  Leander," 
"  Apollo  and  Daphne."  Besides  these,  W.  Westall,  W. 
Hilton,  and  T.  Uwins  were  represented.  All  these  belong 
to  a  third  generation  in  the  past,  and  their  reputations  are 
associated  with  what  is  becoming  a  venerable  and  classical 
epoch  of  English  art. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  that 
epoch  is  its  complete  insularity  ;  it  owed  nothing  to 
contemporaneous  foreign  art,  and  cared  for  it  probably 
as  little :  it  is  the  natural  product  of  a  nation  the 
vast  majority  of  whose  readers  have  probably  never 
succeeded  in  getting  quite  through  the  only  two  great  epic 
poems  in  their  language  ;  but  which  has  produced  incom- 
parable story-tellers  and  writers  of  anecdote  ;  which  has 
perfected  the  art  of  making  small  things  great  by  grace  of 
style  and  diction  ;  and  which  is  great  above  all  things  in 
dramatic  writers  and  in  nature  lovers.  As  far  as  the 
analogy  between  literature  and  painting  holds  good,  we  can 
trace  the  affinity  of  Turner  and  Constable  with  Shelley, 
Byron,  and  Wordsworth,  and  Landseer  with  G.  White  and 
Wilson — and  all  more  or  less  with  Shakespeare  and 
Scott.  The  dramatic,  the  anecdotal,  the  humorous, 
and  the  picturesque  are  the  favourite  themes  ;  there  is  no 
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sympathy  evinced  for  the  processional  and  rhythmical 
grandeur  of  classical  literature;  and  Garrick  in  a  bagwig, 
stabbing  Polonius  with  a  small  sword,  was  not  more 
unlike  the  Protagonist  of  Greek  times,  mounted  on  stilts 
and  bellowing  through  a  mask,  than  English  art  at  the 
commencement  of  the  century  was  unlike  Le  Brun,  David, 
and  Ingres.  This  applies  to  the  themes  chosen — the 
subject  matter ;  the  manner  was  a  direct  heritage  from  the 
Netherlands. 

It  happened,  very  fortunately  as  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  man  who,  by  his  example  and  personal  influence, 
gave  to  art  in  this  country  its  organisation  and  social 
status,  who  laid  down  the  precepts  and  traditions  by 
which  it  was  to  be  guided,  namely,  Joshua  Reynolds, 
was  endowed  in  a  very  singular  degree  with  an  assimila- 
tive mind :  he  had  an  eye  for  all  excellence  and  a  power 
of  profiting  by  it ;  and  given  eclecticism  as  the  only 
possible  basis  on  which  a  new  school  could  be  founded, 
Reynolds,  of  all  men  probably  that  ever  lived,  had  the 
widest  perception  of  what  a  liberal  eclecticism  consisted 
in.  He  had  the  highest  veneration  for  Roman  and  Venetian 
art ;  we  are  inclined  to  think  now-a-days  that  he  had  too 
much  for  the  Bolognese  school ;  and  yet  he  had  sufficient 
breadth  of  view  to  admit  that  the  manner  of  Jan  Steen 
was  not  unsuited  to  the  highest  themes.  In  his  own 
work,  so  marvellous  was  his  assimilative  power,  it  is 
difficult  to  trace  any  preponderating  influence  ;  Reynolds's 
highest  technical  excellencies  were,  I  think,  due  to 
the  influence  of  Van  Dyck  and  Rembrandt ;  they  were 
in  his  northern  blood.  When  he  reminds  us  of  Titian, 
he    is    trying   to  be    Italian,  and  the    effort  sits  uneasily 
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on  him ;  and  so  it  has  been,  with  few  exceptions, 
throughout  the  history  of  English  art :  English  painters 
who  are  colourists  by  nature,  have  always  testified  their 
admiration  of  the  Venetian  school ;  they  have  even 
paid  to  it  what  is  proverbially  known  as  the  sincerest 
flattery.  Etty  lived  in  its  traditions  ;  with  slow,  plodding 
ingenuousness  he  tracked  the  footsteps  of  Titian;  he 
explored  the  suggestive  region  of  naked  beauty,  to  find 
the  secret  of  that  glowing  colour,  that  burning  glory  with 
which  Titian  veiled  the  shame  of  female  nudity,  sometimes, 
let  us  admit,  with  success — not  certainly  in  studies  painted 
in  the  Life  School  of  the  Royal  Academy,  so  many  of 
which  now  hang  framed  in  private  collections,  but  in  such 
compositions  as  the  "  Youth  at  the  Prow  and  Pleasure  at 
the  Helm,"  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  No.  561,  "The 
Bivouac  of  Cupids,  '  of  this  collection. 

P.  F.  Poole  somewhat  later  also  imbued  his  spirit  with 
a  certain  Venetian  sublimity,  to  which  he  added  a  weird- 
ness  and  eiriness  of  .his  own,  and  transformed  the  groves 
and  meadows,  which  in  the  hands  of  Italians  were  appro- 
priate to  satyrs  and  naiads,  into  gloomy  haunts  more 
suited  to  the  wild  huntsmen  and  the  other  terrible 
creations  of  northern  mythology  ;  but  English  art,  at  least 
in  1837,  had  in  the  main  a  distinctly  Dutch  character. 
Wilkie,  Leslie,  M already,  Webster,  Landseer,  and  the 
portrait  painters,  focussed  their  lights,  and  spread  their 
brown  translucent  shadows  in  the  manner  of  Jan  Steen, 
Terburg,  Metzu,  Rembrandt,  and  Van  Dyck.  It 
requires  little  proficiency  in  criticism  to  detect  the 
influence  of  Ostade  in  Wilkie's  "  Blind  Man's  Buff,"  or  of 
Metzu  in  Mulready's  "  Whistonian  Controversy,"  No. 
906. 
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Art  at  that  time  was  very  simple  and  unaffected  ;  it 
showed  no  far-fetched  effort,  and  argued  the  possession 
of  a  neatly-selected  and  complete  assortment  of  principles 
and  convictions,  which  served  the  painter  for  his  stock-in- 
trade  through  life.  All  his  strength  and  his  best  efforts  were 
thrown  into  sentiment ;  in  that  respect  he  differed  radically 
from  the  Dutchman,  with  whom  art  was  the  beginning 
and  the  end.  There  is  a  beautiful  purity,  a  sweet  love  of 
innocence  and  grace  and  harmless  merriment,  which 
shines  through  and  ennobles  what  is  sometimes  very 
imperfect  technically  in  the  works  of  C.  Leslie,  Mul- 
ready;  Collins,  Webster,  and  others  ;  a  purely  English 
attribute,  which  we  recognise  in  "Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  " 
and  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  which  Reynolds 
had  exemplified  through  the  much  more  difficult  medium 
of  a  life.  Landseer  discerned  the  sentimentality  of  doggish- 
ness,  which  has  proved  a  revelation  to  the  world,  and 
which  every  prick-eared  terrier  seems  to  avail  himself 
of  when  he  begs  for  a  biscuit.  Wilkie,  in  his  best 
work,  ennobled  peasant  life,  as  Burns  had  done  in  his 
"Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  by  investing  it  with  a  piety 
and  contentment  which  it  may  or  may  not  possess,  but 
which  is  poetically  admirable.  Mulready  was  very  lenient 
to  the  faults  of  boys,  and  could  discern  in  their  most 
mischievous  vagaries  a  something  to  admire  and  to  smile 
at ;  and  so  on  through  the  list  of  them. 

English  art  in  those  days  was  restricted,  not  very 
ambitious,  preferring  to  tread  safely  rather  than  to  risk 
a  fall,  easily  satisfied  on  the  score  of  probability  and 
of  truth  to  nature,  but  withal  perfectly  genuine  and 
from    the    heart,    earnest   and    sincere   in    its    purpose, 
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humble  and  reverent  in  its  spirit;  that  was  its  golden 
age,  the  period  of  its  primitive  simplicity,  which  was 
not  to  last.  Prosperity  increased  by  "leaps  and 
bounds ; "  rapid  fortunes  were  made,  and  art  became  a 
fashionable  luxury;  like  the  colonies,  it  offered  a  promising 
opening  for  our  surplus  population,  and  students  crowded 
the  schools ;  the  widespread  organisation  which  has  its 
nucleus  in  South  Kensington,  the  importation  of  foreign 
works  of  art,  and  the  foundation  of  art  unions  are  all 
causes  which  have  increased  competition  and  sharpened 
the  struggle  for  name  and  fame.  Every  department  of 
human  interest  is  ransacked  for  themes  ;  science  is  called 
into  play,  and  photography  lends  its  aid  ;  whilst  the  press 
looks  down  upon  the  battle  of  the  pictures  and  awards  the 
prizes,  singling  out  for  the  most  part  the  knight  of  the 
quaintest  device.  Art  is  at  fever  heat  and  in  convulsive 
agonies,  and  the  result  is  an  Academy  Exhibition,  or  that 
still  more  portentous  offspring  of  modern  times,  a  Paris 
Salon.  How  the  change  has  been  brought  about  is  long 
to  tell,  if  not  exactly  sad  to  trace,  and  the  inquiry,  taken 
up  in  connection  with  such  an  exhibition  as  is  being  held 
in  Manchester,  must  be  interesting. 

This  is  the  most  complete  collection  of  modern 
pictures  that  has  ever  been  brought  together  in  this 
country.  It  is  perfectly  representative  of  fifty  years 
of  British  art.  Every  artist  of  note  is  present,  though 
we  may  regret,  with  that  desire  for  unattainable  per- 
fection which  will  intrude  itself  in  the  midst  of  enjoy- 
ments, the  absence  of  some  celebrated  pictures.  Such 
a  collection  is  like  a  herbarium — it  shows  us  specimens 
of    reputations    which    bloomed    long    years    ago,     but 
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which  have  since  fallen  into  a  somewhat  desiccated 
and  perfumeless  condition.  Such  a  one  is  that  of  Daniel 
Maclise.  He  was  the  "great  artist"  of  his  age,  who 
covered  acres  of  canvas.  He  executed  frescoes  on  public 
buildings,  huge  historical  compositions,  cartoons,  easel 
pictures,  great  and  small,  portraits,  water-colour  drawings, 
and  illustrations.  He  was  a  strong,  vigorous  man,  full  of 
energy  and  resolution,  who  filled  the  particular  section  of 
our  planet  which  we  call  England  pretty  nearly  full  with 
his  activity.  We  ask  ourselves  before  his  work,  "Why 
was  he  not  greater  ?"  Probably  owing  to  vicious  training, 
to  haste,  and  to  over-reliance  on  his  memory.  His  mind 
also  was  not  of  an  original  cast  ;  it  was  fed  more  on 
tradition  than  observation.  His  subjects  savour  of  the 
same  unreality  which  belongs  to  his  friend  C.  Dickens's 
Christmas  Tales.  Nature  is  seen  through  a  false  medium 
of  conventional  sentiment.  He  loved  to  depict  Merry 
England  in  the  good  old  days,  when,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  it  would  be  found  that  England  was  neither 
merry  nor  good.  No.  812,  "Merry  Christmas  in  the 
Baron's  Hall,"  is  a  very  characteristic  specimen.  Here 
we  see  the  young  people  romping,  the  girls  being  kissed,  the 
old  people  talking  about  their  youth,  the  retainers  getting 
drunk — everybody,  in  fact,  doing  exactly  what  would  have 
been  expected  of  them  in  a  well-regulated  baronial  hall  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  yet  nobody  is  doing  it  exactly  as 
they  would  have  done  it.  There  is  a  decided  taint  of  the 
"  stock  property "  about  all  his  ideas,  and  that  mars  our 
intellectual  gratification  ;  his  execution  also  is  hard,  and 
his  colouring  harsh  and  unpleasant,  and  this  is  about  all 
that  can  fairly  be  alleged  against  him. 
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This  Exhibition  shows  plainly  what  was  the  condition  of 
art  in  his  day,  when  ambition  did  not  soar  much  above  the 
exhibition  of  the  pleasing,  the  anecdotal,  and,  let  us  confess, 
even  the  trivial.  We  cannot  deny  him  the  credit  of  having 
maintained  its  dignity.  The  "  Meeting  of  Wellington  and 
Blucher,"  the  "  Death  of  Nelson"  (painted for  the  Houses 
of  Parliament),  and  the  "  Marriage  of  Strongbow,"  are 
works  of  high  aim  and  consummate  power,  carried  out  on 
a  huge  scale  with  unflagging  energy.  And  this  "  Merry 
Christmas,"  if  we  only  give  it  due  consideration,  will 
appear  an  amazing  example  of  intelligent  labour ;  the 
resolute  will,  the  formed  purpose,  the  trained  hand,  and 
above  all  else,  the  untiring  industry,  which  could  carry 
out  a  work  to  its  present  state  of  completion,  are  qualities 
which  must  command  our  profoundest  respect.  We  are 
bound  to  feel  proud  of  Daniel  Maclise,  and  it  is  only  the 
whimsical  fastidiousness  which  will  creep  into  all  matters 
connected  with  the  arts,  that  can  deny  his  claim  to  be 
ranked  amongst  the  greatest  artists  of  the  British  School. 

Men  of  my  generation  have  long  been  familiar  with 
the  kindly  face,  the  long  snow-white  hair,  of  a  veteran 
artist,  who,  from  time  to  time,  would  emerge  from  his 
retreat  in  Kent,  and  make  his  appearance  at  the  Royal 
Academy  amongst  men  who  might  have  been  his 
children,  and  who  only  knew  of  him,  that  his  name  was 
T.  Webster,  that  he  was  an  R.A.,  like  themselves,  and 
that  he  had  once  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  ;  and  it  has 
been  a  pleasing  experience  to  this  writer  to  make  the 
spiritual  acquaintance  and  to  commune  with  the  mind  of  a 
man  so  long  familiar  in  the  flesh,  and  in  that  amount  of  in- 
dividuality which  is  imparted  by  the  tailor — a  decidedly 
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pleasing  experience  ;  for  though  the  mind  that  informed  the 
works  was  not  apparently  of  a  very  robust  order,  was  wont, 
like  that  of  D.  Maclise,  to  dwell  amongst  conventional 
sentimentalities,  there  was  a  beautiful  soul  in  the  old  man, 
a  spirit  of  extreme  purity  and  kindliness,  of  sincere  love 
for  the  humble  virtues  and  simple  joys  which  he  depicted  ; 
his  belief  in  them  is  a  standing  rebuke  to  the  irreverent 
cynicism  in  which  we  have  been  brought  up,  and  our 
inveterate  tendency  to  "  chaff"  is  abashed  at  his  simple 
earnestness.  On  the  evidence  of  Webster's  pictures,  we 
feel  inclined  to  accept  the  fact,  that  there  was  a  period  in 
English  history — a  not  very  remote  one  either — when 
the  agricultural  labourer  was  satisfied  with  his  lot,  and 
did  not  quarrel  with  his  employer  about  his  wages — 
when  he  did  not  spend  these  in  the  public-house,  to  the 
detriment  of  his  family,  when  he  was  content  to  live  at 
home  and  enjoy  the  frugal  blessings  which  were  graced 
by  the  lustre  of  the  paternal  salt-cellar.  Webster's 
peasants,  children,  and  schoolmistresses  belong  to  an  ideal 
world,  but  it  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  his  art  has  a  neatness 
and  precision,  a  limpid  translucent  quality  of  colour  which 
is  in  strict  keeping  with  the  nature  of  the  conception,  and 
seems  in  an  equal  degree  to  minister  to  the  soul's  needs. 
There  are  many  more  ambitious  and  successful  achieve- 
ments in  the  domain  of  the  Fine  Arts  which  we  could 
afford  to  spare  better  than  his  unpretending  canvases. 

The  fame  of  Edwin  Landseer,  like  that  of  Schiller's 
brave  man,  rings  loud  like  organ  tones  and  the  clang  of 
bells.  He  was  a  prominent  figure  at  the  commencement 
of  Her  Majesty's  reign,  and  occupied  a  quite  exceptional 
sorial  position.     What  posterity  will  say  of  his  claims  is 
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not  for  us  to  judge  :  he  stands  between  the  ways — con- 
temporary plaudits  have  died  away  ;  the  matured  verdict 
has  not  had  time  to  form  ;  we  can  surmise  that  it  will  be 
favourable,  although  we  know  that  it  will  be  impartial, 
because  we  cannot  forget  what  he  has  done,  and  it  seems 
impossible  for  a  man  to  stamp  his  individuality  on  his 
generation  as  Landseer  has  done,  without  appealing  to 
fundamental  principles,  to  something  which  is  in  the  pith 
and  fibre  of  human  nature.  The  love  of  dogs  can  never 
quite  grow  cold  and  fade  away  from  human  consciousness ; 
there  always  will  be  wasted  capabilities  of  love,  childless 
spinsters  yearning  for  reciprocal  affection  and  thoughtful 
students  who  prefer  dumb  companionship  ;  and  the  brute 
itself  has  charms  which  appeal  to  the  human  heart ; 
there  is  something  irresistible  in  the  philosophical  dignity 
of  its  demeanour  contrasted  with  the  utter  frivolity  of  its 
amusements,  which  must  for  ever  recommend  it  to  the 
human  race,  if  it  is  only  in  the  way  of  warning ;  and 
Landseer  has  revealed  the  dog.  Before  his  time  we  had 
the  dog  of  Snyders,  a  snarling  cur,  all  teeth  and  malice,  or 
that  of  Bewick,  a  prowling,  skulking  poacher,  frequenting 
unclean  places.  Landseer  has  made  him  the  companion 
of  high  life  and  low  life,  of  kings  and  cavaliers,  a  member 
of  the  Humane  Society,  and  the  last  mourner  over  the 
shepherd's  grave ;  he  has  made  the  dear,  rough,  honest 
face  of  the  terrier,  with  its  wistful  eyes,  its  one  ear  up 
the  other  down,  a  thing  of  familiar  beauty,  which  can 
never  fade  from  our  sympathies ;  he  has  opened  a  new 
field  in  which  Briton  Riviere  and  a  host  of  other  workers 
have  found  inexhaustible  sources  of  interest.  The  same 
with  the  deer.     The  most  faithful  draughtsman  of  animals 
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that  ever  lived  was,  probably,  Robert  Hills.  His  stags  are 
timid,  suspicious  creatures,  for  ever  on  the  look  out  for 
danger ;  they  have  none  of  the  heroic  grandeur  of  those 
monarchs  of  the  glen,  in  which  Landseer  has  translated  the 
impression  produced  upon  the  imagination  of  the  sportsman 
as  he  steals  up  to  his  quarry,  his  limbs  trembling  and  his 
heart  beating  with  suppressed  excitement. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  of  all  Landseer's  ani- 
mals, dogs,  horses,  and  deer,  that  they  are  dressed  in  their 
Sunday  best,  in  their  sleekest  coats,  and  with  their  biggest 
horns.  He  has  painted  many  fighting  stags  with  coats  shin 
ing  like  gold  ;  a  stag  in  the  rutting  season  is  a  filthy,  disre- 
putable object,  coated  with  mud  from  all  the  peat  bogs  he 
has  been  rolling  in,  and  utterly  unpresentable  on  canvas. 
In  his  lions  and  tigers  also  he  misses  that  loose  slouching 
gait,  that  look  of  blackguardism  and  rascality  which  belongs 
to  the  beasts  ;  and  yet  no  one  has  done  animals  quite  so 
well.  His  technical  ability  was  of  a  very  high  order.  In  the 
rendering  of  textures  he  was  quite  supreme,  as  witness  the 
white  fur  of  the  rabbit  in  the  Titania,  and  the  wiry,  ill-con- 
ditioned coat  of  the  "Sick  Monkey." 

Of  this  last  picture  it  may  truly  be  said,  "Si none 
vero  e  ben  trovato : "  it  touches  precisely  the  chord 
which  is  probably  the  most  sensitive  of  our  complex 
natures.  Let  anyone — playwright,  actor,  poet,  or 
painter — stir  it,  and  he  is  sure  of  instant  success ;  it 
vibrates  two  ways,  and  may  be  defined  as  an  even 
mixture  of  pathos  and  humour.  The  monkey  mother  is 
beautiful.  God  bless  the  poor  soul !  we  say  to  ourselves, 
and  bring  her  safely  through  her  troubles;  monkey-life 
has  its  trials,  no  doubt,  and  the  cares  of  a  family  oppress 
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the  hearts  of  parents,  but  perhaps  hope  springs  perennial 
in  the  monkey  breast,  and  lightens  sorrow  as  it  does  with 
men.      This  is  Landseer  in  his  happiest  vein. 

The  Titania  is  equally  playful.  How  utterly  serious  and 
in  e  .rnest  everybody  is,  the  painter  and  his  puppets  who 
are  acting  this  farce  ;  and  how  poetical  is  the  moonlight, 
or  whatever  the  light  may  be !  nature  is  also  in  a  serious 
mood.  It  might  be  a  Cleopatra  luring  an  Antony  in  her 
cruel  embraces,  and  making  him  forget  the  empire  of  the 
world;  and  yet  how  ridiculous  it  all  is  !  Before  such  works 
one  is  tempted  for  awhile  to  forget  the  pedantry  of  schools 
and  to  feel  a  touch  of  kindly  sympathy  for  an  ignorant 
public,  which  is  so  often  accused  of  neglecting  the  higher 
walks  of  pictorial  art  ;  and  surely  it  is  no  degradation  to 
place  art  on  an  equal  footing  with  literature,  which  in  its 
highest  efforts  has  had  no  other  object  than  to  interest 
and  amuse  mankind. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  in  an  early  picture,  Xo.  352,  "  Hogarth 
Arrested  as  a  Spy  at  Calais,"  showed  the  direction  in  which 
his  art  loves  were  ^oinof  to  lead  him.  He  is  not  a  moralist 
like  his  favourite  of  the  last  century,  the  irascible  little 
man  who  lived  in  Leicester  Square.  He  is  satisfied  to 
represent  the  manners  and  customs  of  people  around  him, 
without  making  any  invidious  surmises  as  to  what  was 
going  to  happen  to  them  in  consequence,  or  what  place 
they  were  likely  to  go  to  ;  but  he  has  his  share  of 
Hogarthian  observation  and  humour.  His  work  is  doubly 
interesting  to  us,  in  the  inquiry  we  have  entered  into,  as 
his  career  bridges  over  all  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place.  No.  344,  "  English  Merry-making  in  the  Olden 
Time,"  belongs  strictly  to  the  early  Victorian  era.      It  has 
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the  same  thin  sentiment  and  conventional  optimism  which 
we  have  seen  to  belong  to  T.  Webster  and  Daniel  Maclise, 
and  he  has  lived  into  times  when  public  taste  demands  a 
more  robust  and   natural   view  of  life.     Everybody,   no 
doubt,  was  very  happy,   and  very  good  and  innocent,  in 
the  olden  time.     They  had  no  income-tax  to  bother  them 
in  this  world,  and  they  all  went   to  heaven  and  were  very 
happy  in  the  next ;  but  we  are  irreverent  people,  and  are 
getting  tired  of  that  sort  of  thing.     Of  No.  347,  "  Before 
Dinner  at  Boswell's  Lodgings,"  it  must  only  be  said  that  it  is 
a  very  fine  picture,  rich  in  colour  and  beautiful  in  execution. 
W.  P,  Frith  could  throw  off  his  Dr.  Johnsons  as  well  or 
better  than  anybody  else.     There  was  a  period  in  English 
history  when  the  great  lexicographer  held  the  same  position 
with  artists   that  trumps  do  with  whist  players  ;  the  rule 
was,  when  in  doubt  about  a  subject,  play  Dr.  Johnson. 
This  picture  has  fetched  thousands  at  public  auctions,  as 
was  natural,  and  it  will  do  so  again,  but  it  does  not  show 
the  artist  at  his  best,  at  least  in  point  of  inspiration. 

For  this  we  must  turn  to  No.  349,  "  Ramsgate  Sands," 
and  84,  "  Derby  Day."  These  are  two  thoroughly  original 
works,  and  it  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  that  merit 
to  say  they  have  been  repeatedly  imitated  since.  The 
first  represents  the  beach  at,  what  we  may  call,  Cockaigne- 
Super-Mare — a  fashionable  resort  of  Londoners  during 
July  and  August.  It  gives  all  the  humours  of  the  place — 
the  children  paddling  in  the  sea,  the  young  ladies  flirting, 
the  negro  serenaders,  and  the  women  singing  ballads ; 
there  are  the  people  who  are  determined  to  be  jolly,  and 
who  think  themselves  so  in  consequence,  and  the 
unfortunate  ones  whose  inevitable  fate  it  is  to  be  bored 
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under  all  circumstances.  It  is  a  lively  picture,  and  an 
interesting  record  of  its  times.  "  Derby  Day "  is  the 
same,  and  it  goes  deeper  than  the  other.  It  shows  us,  as 
Hogarth  did,  what  the  life  of  our  great  metropolis  is  like. 
The  Races  on  Epsom  Downs,  the  great  saturnalia  of 
British  sport,  bring  to  the  surface  all  that  is  most 
characteristic  of  London  life.  In  this  picture  we  can 
discern  its  elements,  its  luxury,  its  wealth,  its  beauty  and 
refinement,  its  respectability  and  its  boredom,  its  hopeless, 
unspeakable  misery.  All  its  sad  tales  are  told,  from  that 
of  the  jaded  Traviata  seated  in  her  carriage  to  the 
thimblerigger's  accomplice,  luring  a  silly  countryman  to 
lose  his  money,  and  the  hungry  young  acrobat,  who 
forgets  all  about  his  somersault  in  the  cravings  of  his  poor 
empty  little  stomach.  Though  Mr.  Frith  does  not 
intentionally  pose  as  a  moralist  in  this  picture,  its  truth 
and  its  wealth  of  incident  answer  the  same  purpose.  We 
are  surrounded  by  evils,  many  of  them  past  cure,  and  not 
of  our  own  making.  It  must  needs  be  that  offences  come, 
and  not  only  woe  but  utter  discomfort  and  ennui  must 
come,  to  those  by  whom  they  come ;  so  it  is  written,  and 
so  it  fares  with  this  mad  world — ecce  signiun  I  This  is 
Mr.  W.  P.  Frith's  finest  work,  and  a  fine  work  it 
unquestionably  is. 

J.  C.  Horsley  is  another  artist  whose  affinities  are  with 
the  older  race,  but  he  has  a  vein  of  playful  humour  of  his 
own.  He  does  not  paint  the  dark  side  of  human  life,  nor 
all  its  sunshine,  like  Webster ;  but  with  every  intention  to 
be  pleasant  he  cannot  help  recognising  the  diablerie,  the 
mischievous  Marplot  element,  which  disconcerts  and  plays 
the  deuce  with  our  most  orderly  schemes.     What  is  the 
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use  of  a  duenna,  when  people  are  so  artful  in  evading  her  ? 
and  how  are  respectable  people  to  come  down  to  dinner  in 
a  dignified  manner  if  young  people  will  kick  up  a  disturb- 
ance ?  This  vein  of  playful  irony  runs  through  nearly  all 
his  works.  We  are  tempted  to  ask  ourselves  what  ails  us 
in  these  later  days  that  we  have  all  grown  so  serious  ?  Can 
we  not  spare  a  tragedy  or  two  occasionally  without 
detriment  to  art,  and  indulge  in  a  hearty  laugh  ? 

E.  M.  Ward  was  at  one  time  the  leading  exponent  in 
this  country  of  the  historical  anecdote  in  painting.  No. 
560,  "  Fouquier  Tinville  Reading  the  Act  of  Accusation 
to  Marie  Antoinette  in  the  Prison  of  the  Temple,"  is  the 
best  of  his  works  in  this  collection.  The  once  beautiful 
Queen  of  France,  now  partially  blind  from  prison  damp, 
and  broken  down  by  sufferings  and  misfortunes,  is  seated 
in  a  chair.  She  still  preserves  the  dignity  which  befits  the 
daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  and,  with  a  look  of  disdain 
and  indifference  for  the  insults  heaped  upon  her,  seems 
about  to  reply  to  her  accuser  :  "  You  have  murdered  my 
husband  and  robbed  me  of  my  child  ;  you  have  loaded  me? 
a  Queen  and  an  Empress's  daughter,  with  insults ;  you 
have  done  your  worst ;  you  shall  gain  no  further  gratifica- 
tion to  your  malice  by  my  death — I  shall  hail  that  as  a 
blessed  release  from  my  tormentors."  The  story  is  well 
told  and  the  picture  very  ably  painted,  though,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  this  artist,  a  little  overloaded 
and  heavy  in  the  shadows. 

Alfred  Elmore  also  belongs  to  the  historical  category, 
although  he  painted  rather  what  passed  in  the  green- 
rooms than  on  the  actual  stage  of  history.  He  had  con- 
siderable technical  powers,   but  does  not  seem  to  have 
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formulated  any  definite  theory  of  art,  or  to  have  had  any 
particular  end  in  view,  and  his  pictures  rather  lack  interest 
for  that  reason.  No.  795,  "  Religious  Controversy  in  the 
Time  of  Louis  XIV.,"  is  a  rich  composition,  full  of 
powerful  tone  and  rich  sober  colour.  It  must  have  been 
ticklish  work  discussing  in  those  days,  with  Scarron's 
widow  on  the  qui  vive>  and  a  Bastille  which  told  no  tales 
ever  ready,  and  in  Elmore's  picture  the  lurking  element 
of  danger  is  well  suggested. 

John  Phillip,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  is  a  curious  instance 
of  late  maturity.  He  began  exhibiting  in  1840,  and  con- 
tinued for  some  years  painting  scenes  of  Scottish  life,  such 
as  No.  600,  "Grace  in  the  Highlands."  Clever  as  this 
picture  undoubtedly  is,  it  lacks  the  element  of  surprise,  the 
indescribable  stamp  of  excellence  which  should  separate  it 
from  other  things  of  the  same  order.  In  1851,  John 
Phillip  went  to  Spain,  and  there  his  eyes  were  opened. 
The  study  of  Velasquez,  whose  works  he  diligently 
copied,  no  doubt  had  the  effect  of  bringing  about  the 
change,  which  amounted  to  a  revolution  in  his  ideas,  to 
which  we  owe  the  splendid  series  of  Spanish  subjects 
which  adorn  No  7  Gallery.  It  is  no  doubt  a  trying  ordeal 
for  an  artist's  reputation  to  have  many  of  his  works  placed 
side  by  side,  and  it  appears  to  this  writer  that  no  one 
comes  more  triumphantly  through  it  than  J.  Phillip.  The 
first  impression  is  one  of  richness  and  depth  and  strength  ; 
they  have  much  of  the  force  of  Velasquez,  with  greater 
brilliancy  of  colour.  The  hand  of  the  great  Spaniard,  the 
inimitable  touch  is  not  there,  but  where  in  the  wide  world 
is  it  to  be  found,  since  he  died  a  miserable  victim  of  the 
favour  of  kings?     No.  591, " The  House  of  Commons," 
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is  a  nobly-painted  picture,  and  historically  interesting,  as 
is  also  565,  "  The  Marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal." 
Such  things  are  difficult  to  do  ;  they  require  a  peculiar 
temperament  and  a  rare  organisation,  and  John  Pettie 
would  probably  be  more  at  home  in  them  than  Phillip. 
He  has  not  been  able  quite  to  overcome  the  look  of 
"  done  by  command,"  the  restraint  which  they  put  upon 
his  nature.  He  is  in  his  glory  in  such  pictures  as  "  La 
Bomba,"  594  ;  Murillo,  595  ;  and  598  "  La  Gloria."  Let 
us  analyse  the  first  of  these  as  a  typical  example. 

A  Spanish  woman,  a  splendid  creature,  with  flashing 
eyes,  raven  hair,  and  bronzed  skin,  dressed  in  a  mantilla 
which  partly  conceals  her  pink  and  white  gown,  is  pouring 
out  wine  for  a  young  "majo"  who  sits  at  a  table.  He  wears 
the  costume  of  a  bullfighter,  and  is  possibly  the  celebrated 
matador  of  his  day,  a  man  who  occupies  as  exalted  a  position 
as  that  of  the  late  Fred  Archer ;  his  jacket  is  resplendent 
with  pearly  grey  and  silver,  his  eyes  and  teeth  sparkle  ; 
the  whole  picture  sparkles,  it  scintillates  with  energy, 
brilliancy,  and  vivacity.  It  is  painted  with  unmistakeable 
joyousness  and  love  for  the  theme  ;  it  is  full  of  bright 
memories  of  sunny  days  in  Seville,  where  he  had 
wandered  and  sketched  that  most  picturesque  of  all 
creatures,  the  Spaniard — picturesque  both  in  his  gala 
bravery  and  in  his  rags  and  his  squalor. 

John  Phillip  was  quite  an  unique  personality ;  he 
painted  by  fits  when  the  humour  was  on  him.  At  such 
times  he  covered  canvas  with  almost  magical  rapidity. 
The  thought  was  hardly  swifter  than  the  execution  » 
the  brush  darted  over  the  picture,  and  the  scene  rose  up 
as  by  enchantment.      At  other  times  he  would  sit  moodily 
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in  his  chair  the  most  listless  and  melancholy  of  men, 
or  else  he  would  go  round  to  see  his  friends  and 
make  them  miserable  by  contagion  with  his  languor 
and  dejection ;  his  health  was  unsound,  and  his  sad 
life  closed  suddenly  when  in  the  very  height  of  his 
powers.  Men  born  to  mediocrity  may  be  tempted  to 
envy  the  possessor  of  genius  ;  instances  abound  in  history 
which  prove  that  the  splendid  gift  may,  at  times,  be  too 
dearly  purchased. 

John  F.  Lewis  was  Phillip's  opposite  in  feeling,  in 
temperament,  and  in  the  view  he  took  of  art.  He 
wandered  for  long  years  in  Spain  and  in  the  East,  filling 
his  folios  with  sketches  and  his  trunks  with  Oriental 
dresses  and  implements.  When  he  returned  to  this 
country  he  was  a  matured  artist,  with  a  style  which 
seemed  to  have  been  formed  on  no  existing  model.  His 
patience  and  laboriousness  were  only  equalled  by  his 
fastidiousness  and  his  artistic  probity.  No  money  would 
tempt  him  to  part  with  a  picture  which  he  considered 
incomplete  ;  again  and  again  he  would  take  it  up  and  put 
it  aside,  adding  elaboration  to  elaboration.  In  a  picture 
of  a  "  Harem,"  which  is  in  a  wTell-known  collection  in 
London,  he  has  represented  a  number  of  figures  draped 
in  garments  covered  with  intricate  patterns ;  over  the 
whole  he  has  thrown  the  shadow  of  the  fretwork  lattice 
which  in  Cairene  windows  replaces  glass.  It  is  a 
perfectly  bewildering  example  of  untiring  patience. 
Patience  and  perseverance,  however,  are  not  in  themselves 
artistic  gifts  ;  they  must  be  guided  by  imagination  and 
informed  by  sentiment. 

The    East  is  an   inexhaustible  field  for  the  artist — 
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it  is  an  old  world  in  the  midst  of  a  new.  In 
these  days  of  fast  travelling  it  may  be  said  to  lie  at 
our  doors,  and  yet,  when  we  step  from  the  deck  of  a 
P.  &  O.  steamer,  with  all  its  modern  appliances,  its 
nineteenth  century  mechanism,  and  its  latest  artificiality 
of  manners,  we  stride  across  the  gulf  of  centuries,  and  set 
foot  in  a  land  where  progress  has  no  name,  whose 
inhabitants  sit  blinking  and  dozing  in  a  trance,  which  fell 
upon  their  forefathers  two  thousand  years  ago.  There 
you  see  the  two  women  grinding  at  the  mill,  as  they  did 
when  the  Temple  stood  upon  Mount  Zion,  and  the 
unmuzzled  ox  treading  out  the  corn,  as  ordained  by 
Moses.  Men  are  walking  the  streets  clad  in  garments 
which  have  remained  unchanged  probably  since  the  days 
of  Abraham.  Listen  to  that  singer  ;  he  is  chanting  a 
hymn  which  was  composed  before  S.  Augustine  saw  the 
light.  Look  at  that  long  procession  of  camels,  stealing 
slowly  and  silently  across  the  desert  sand — one  precisely 
similar  to  it  brought  Joseph  into  Egypt.  In  such  a 
country  strong  impressions  crowd  in  upon  the  mind,  and 
every  artist  sees  with  different  eyes.  Frederick  Goodall 
saw  the  classical  element;  he  recognised  the  aspect  of  the 
past  in  that  of  the  present ;  M tiller  saw  the  splendour  of 
the  colouring,  and  Gerome  the  mingling  of  nations — 
the  complex  physical  types  which  have  sprung  from  the 
mixed  blood  of  Greek  and  Jew,  Arab  and  Numidian, 
Goth  and  Persian,  Abyssinian,  Caucasian  and  Negro. 
J.  Lewis  saw  the  quaintness  and  picturesqueness,  the 
old  curiosity  shop  element,  the  bric-a-brac,  and  the 
embroidery,  the  disorder  and  tumult,  and  also  the 
searching,  all-pervading  light.      He   is  true  to  the   East, 
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accurately  and  intimately  true,  but  in  a  restricted  sense. 
He  has  missed  the  prophetic  grandeur  of  the  old  Moslem 
draped  in  his  ample  haik,  and  the  grace  of  the  lithe  and 
sun-dried  Bedouin.  He  is  not  a  physiognomist  or  a 
physiologist,  he  is  a  painter  of  accessories,  but  as  such  he 
has  no  equal.  What  there  is  in  the  East  of  wonderful, 
in  the  way  of  detail  and  ornament,  of  rich  colour  and 
blinding  light,  he  has  expressed  as  no  one  else  has  ever 
done  ;  on  that  subject  he  has  probably  said  the  last  word. 
He  has  left  the  field  open  for  thousands  of  other 
impressions  which  lie  there  waiting  for  the  seer's  eye,  as 
the  rich  countries  themselves  lie  waiting  for  deliverance 
from  bondage.  They  lie  there  sleeping  in  their  beauty, 
waiting  for  the  young  prince,  who  shall  come  with  the  kiss 
of  peace  to  break  the  long  spell  of  ages,  and  wake  them 
up  to  life  and  activity. 

No.  1586,  ''Encampment  in  the  Desert,"  is  a  beautiful 
drawing,  strong  with  all  the  strength  of  the  artist.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  personal  recollection  of  travels  in  the  Desert  of 
Sinai.  The  Englishman  is  reclining  luxuriously  under 
the  shade  of  his  ample  marquee ;  around  him  are  all  his 
appliances,  his  books  and  charts,  his  sketching  materials, 
his  Purdy  or  Lancaster  is  in  its  case,  with  shot  and  powder 
flasks,  and  the  game  he  has  shot — the  sand  grouse  and 
the  pigeons — which  no  doubt  under  the  supervision  of  a 
cosmopolitan  dragoman  will  soon  be  converted  into  a 
savoury  stew ;  and  before  him  are  the  gaunt  sons  of  the 
desert  with  their  camels,  very  much  in  appearance  what 
they  were  when  from  that  naked  hill  behind — Dgebel 
Mousa  or  Sufsaffeh,  whichever  it  may  have  been — were 
proclaimed,   amidst  clouds  and   thunder,   the  moral  laws 
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which  still  govern  mankind.  All  the  details  are  executed 
as  with  a  pin  point — the  patterns  on  the  garments,  the 
feathers  on  the  birds,  and  the  pebbles  on  the  sand — 
nothing  is  omitted  or  slurred  over,  and  the  whole  scene  is 
bathed  in  the  intense  light  which  belongs  to  that  rainless 
region.  The  same  qualities  are  conspicuous  in  S73, 
"Bazaar  in   Cairo." 

Art  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  personality.  It  reveals 
an  individual,  the  impression  produced  upon  his  faculties 
by  all  the  complex  phenomena  of  life,  and  how  much 
of  the  infinite  beauties  which  adorn  the  Eternal's 
time-garment  it  has  been  given  him  to  perceive. 
We  may  quarrel  with  his  rendering,  because  it  is  not  our 
own  ;  we  may  prefer  mystery  to  clearness,  and  suggestion 
to  realisation.  That  is,  properly  speaking,  not  the  artist's 
affair  at  all — his  first  duty  is  to  be  true  to  himself,  and  the 
great  importance,  the  true  value  of  such  a  collection  as 
this  is,  that  it  explains  human  nature.  We  see  and  we 
know  our  fellow-men,  and  our  faculties  expand  and 
become  larger  and  more  generous  by  contact  with  others. 

Thomas  Faed  came  over  the  Border — well,  time  flies 
so  fast  it  must  be  forty  years  ago  or  getting  on  that  way — 
and  astonished  the  English  public  by  a  picture  entitled  the 
"  Mitherless  Bairn,'1  a  beautiful  and  touching  episode  of 
Scottish  peasant  life.  From  that  time  he  has  continued  to 
produce  works  in  the  same  vein,  with  increasing  mastery 
of  execution  and  in  obedience  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  with 
greater  and  greater  richness  of  colouring.  His  favourite 
themes — the  sorrows  and  troubles  to  which  the  life  of 
Scottish  peasants  is  liable — acquire  no  doubt  a  certain 
raciness  from  a  well-chosen  title  in  the  dialect  of  Ayrshire 
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and  Galloway,  but  this  would  not  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  his  great  popularity.  There  is  a  genuine  kindness  and 
tenderness  in  his  manner  of  treating  these  subjects,  and 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  humble  and  the  industrious, 
over  whose  hard  lot  no  poet  stops  to  weep — the  romance 
of  whose  lives  (if  there  is  any)  is  hidden  away  from  public 
sight.  Thomas  Faed  is  no  conventional  sentimentalist ; 
his  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  have  no  affinity  with 
Dresden  crockery  ;  he  even  avoids  the  hackneyed  subject 
of  love-making,  the  lads  with  their  lasses  beneath  the 
milk-white  thorn,  and  all  such  matters :  the  emigrant 
leaving  home,  the  man  sitting  up  all  night  to  nurse  his 
sick  child,  or  the  widower  who  is  faither  and  mither  and 
a'  things  to  his  children,  touch  upon  very  real  troubles 
which  visit  pretty  frequently  the  households  of  the  poor. 
The  last-mentioned  picture  is  very  concentrated  in  its 
interest,  and  in  the  earnestness  of  the  father  who  is 
buttoning  his  little  girlie's  glove  there  is  both  humour  and 
tenderness  ;  its  colour,  composition,  and  execution  are  of 
that  fascinating  kind  which  belongs,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  to  the  other  side  of  the  Border. 

John  Pettie  is  a  Scotchman,  but  of  a  different  turn  of 
mind.  Artistic  affinities  do  not  always  run  in  the  blood. 
His  nearest  spiritual  relations  are  to  be  found  in  Holland  ; 
the  nearest  of  all,  I  take  it,  is  a  certain  Franz  Hals,  who 
flourished  in  the  town  of  Haarlem  in  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  and  it  comes  naturally  to  one  who  is  admiring 
the  splendid  collection  of  portrait  groups  in  the  Stadthaus 
there,  to  wish  that  J.  Pettie  had  had  the  same  opportu- 
nity— heads  to  paint  with  the  same  fine  air  about  them, 
the  same  braggadocio  moustaches  and  long  curly  locks  ; 
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that  he  had  been  allowed  to  try  his  hand  at  those  buff 
coats  and  scarves,  those  rapiers  and  halberds.  He  has 
tried  his  hand  at  such  things  more  than  once  and  with 
success,  with  as  much  success,  at  least,  as  is  possible,  when 
you  have  to  deal  with  a  buff-coat  which  is  a  living  buff- 
coat  no  more ;  which  has  been  hanging  in  some  museum 
till  all  the  expression  and  vitality  have  gone  out  of  it,  like 
the  soul  out  of  its  original  owner.  This  artist  is  more 
out  of  tune  with  his  times  than  any  other  ;  he  is  not  at 
home  with  small  easel  pictures  ;  he  wants  some  great 
work  that  shall  call  out  all  the  fire,  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm  that  are  in  his  nature;  and  great  works 
are  not  in  the  air  just  now,  or  only  so  in  the  sense  of 
those  shadowy  castles  which  we  all  long  to  inhabit. 

No.  101,  "  Terms  to  the  Besieged,"  is  full  of  character- 
istic energy.  The  poor,  half-starved  garrison  have  to 
capitulate  at  discretion,  or  worse  things  shall  come  upon 
them  ;  there  is  evidently  no  way  out  of  it,  and  the  emissary 
of  the  besiegers  can  see  pretty  plainly  how  the  case  stands 
with  them.  The  force  of  this  picture  is  surprising ; 
execution,  colour,  effect,  are  all  at  a  high  pitch.  A  sort  of 
noble  rage  inspired  the  painter  when  he  was  at  work  on 
it;  and  this  quality  is  seen  in  all  his  contributions.  No.  106, 
a  portrait,  is  nobly  painted,  and  beautifully  drawn.  It  is 
a  speaking  likeness  of  the  sitter.  Given  a  dozen  of  such 
men  to  be  grouped  together  with  all  sorts  of  accessories 
and  details,  and  J.  Pettie  would  make  a  masterpiece  of  it. 

The  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Italy  is 
memorable  for  a  sudden  outburst  of  artistic  genius,  and 
a  complete  change  in  its  theory  and  practice,  brought 
about,  as    is   generally   supposed,   by  the  renascence   of 
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classical  learning,  and  the  discovery  or  the  study  of  Greek 
works  of  art.  In  our  time  we  have  witnessed  something 
analagous.  The  writings  of  Ruskin  were  probably  no 
isolated  phenomenon  ;  the  turn  of  mind  which  dictated 
them  had  no  doubt  been  led  up  to  and  prepared  in  the 
slow  growth  of  years,  but  the  genius  which  gave  it 
expression  was  new  and  took  the  world  by  surprise.  It 
woke  up  from  its  lethargy  and  looked  about,  first  at  the 
teeming  fecundity  of  nature,  infinite  in  the  variety,  endless 
in  the  stores  of  its  beauty,  and  then  at  art — art  which  was 
jogging  along  lost  in  a  day  dream,  made  up  of  self- 
complacency  and  ignorance.  "  Surely  thou  art  the  un- 
profitable steward,"  it  exclaimed,  "and  thy  talent  thou  hast 
hidden  in  a  napkin  ;  away  with  thee  to  the  fields  and 
mountain  sides,  to  the  desert  and  the  Dead  Sea  shores  ; 
leave  off  dreaming  of  things  which  have  no  existence, 
and  take  to  recording  the  facts  that  are."  That  was  the 
message,  and  it  was  faithfully  obeyed.  The  pre- 
Raphaelite  brotherhood  is  united  no  longer,  and  the 
"  Germ,"  its  literary  organ,  is  a  curiosity  of  bibliophiles, 
but  the  influence  the  movement  has  exercised  on  art  is 
doubtless  very  great.  That  influence  is  not  lessened  by 
the  fact  that  pre-Raphaelitism,  at  starting,  tried  to  do  an 
impossible  thing,  as  impossible  as  for  a  man  not  to  live  in 
his  own  age,  or  think  with  the  thoughts  of  those  around 
him.  It  started  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  but  in  doing  so  it 
opened  new  paths  in  the  wilderness  and  led  the  way  to 
fresh  prospects. 

New    things    soon    become    old    in    this    changeable 
world,  and   in   their  turn  old  things  become  new  again. 
The     history     of    the     pre-Raphaelite      movement     is 
c 
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probably  in  a  good  measure  unknown  to  the  present 
generation,  familiar  as  the  title  itself  may  be.  It  came 
about  in  this  wise  :  It  happened  some  time  about  the 
year  1846  and  1847  that  a  number  of  young  painters  of 
great  talent  became  very  much  excited  by  some  en- 
gravings after  the  frescoes  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli  in  Pisa, 
which  chance  had  thrown  into  their  hands,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  had  caught  the  contagion  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
enthusiasm  for  truth  and  nature,  as  it  pervades  the 
marvellous  pages  of  "  Modern  Painters."  In  the  course 
of  many  conversations,  in  which  the  late  gifted  D.  G. 
Rossetti  took  an  active  part,  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  art  had  progressed  steadily  on  the  basis  of  nature 
down  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or,  perhaps  to 
put  it  with  more  chronological  precision,  to  the  year  1 508, 
the  date  when  Raffaelle  had  left  Florence  for  Rome  to 
decorate  the  walls  of  the  Vatican  at  the  bidding  of 
Pope  Clement  VII.  After  that  all  had  gone  wrong;  art 
discarded  the  simple  garment  of  nature,  and  clothed  itself 
in  vain  glories  and  hypocrisies,  in  conventionalism  and 
falsehoods. 

Turning  to  the  art  of  their  own  day,  they  found 
evidence  only  too  abundant  in  support  of  their  new 
theory.  "Are  these  personages  whom  we  see  repre- 
sented," they  said,  "not  performing  their  part  with  the 
same  stale  tricks  of  attitude  and  gesture  that  we  have 
seen  a  thousand  times  ?  Are  the  passions  of  love,  fear, 
remorse,  and  envy  always  expressed  in  the  same  way, 
with  the  same  turn  of  the  head  and  elevation  of  the  eye- 
brows, the  same  bend  of  the  wrist  and  extension  of  the 
hand,  with  the  two  middle  fingers  joined  ?    Do  people  in 
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supreme  and  critical  moments  of  their  lives  always  arrange 
themselves  in  well-balanced  groups,  which  shall  allow  the 
individual  who  happens  to  wear  the  whitest  garments  to 
occupy  the  middle  place  ?     This   light  that  is  thrown  on 
the  scene,   whence  comes  it  that  it  is  so  partial  ?      By 
what  providential  interference  does  it  shine  only  on  the 
figures,  leaving  everything  else  in  darkness  ?    And  of  what 
material  is  this  universe  composed,  that  its  shadows  are 
all  of  the  same  transparent  brown,  like  the  colour  of  an 
old  Cremona  fiddle  ?     Surely  this  is  utter  falsehood  and 
denial  of  the  glories  of  the  universe."     And  here  we  may 
imagine  that  many  a  remembered  and  eloquent  passage 
in   "  Modern    Painters,"   such  as   the   description   of  La 
Riccia,  was  quoted  in  support  of  their  protest.     Acting 
upon  these   ideas,    six   young  men,   whose   names  were 
Gabriel  Dante  Rossetti,    John  Everett  Millais,  William 
Holman  Hunt,  Ford  Madox  Brown,  Charles  Collins,  and 
Henry  Martineau  banded  themselves  together  and  founded 
the    Pre-Raphaelite    Brotherhood,    long   known    as    the 
"  P.R.B.'s,"  from  these  letters  inscribed  on  their  pictures. 
With  rare  courage    they  determined    to    set  themselves 
against  all  prescriptive  usages  and  all  received  art  tradi- 
tions.    In  the  delineation  of  passion  they  were  to  adopt 
the  true  gestures  of  nature,  without  any  regard  for  the 
conventional  ideas   of  grace  or  elegance ;  in  the  manage- 
ment of  light  and  shade  and  colour  they  were  to  copy 
nature  faithfully,  without  any  regard  to  conventional  rules. 
Nothing,   in  fact,  was   to   be  done  without  reference   to 
nature  ;    every  part  of  the  picture,  down  to  the  minutest 
blade  of  grass,  to  a  chip  or  a  shaving,  was  to  be  imitated 
directly  from  the  natural  object. 
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There  was  nothing  new  in  this  movement ;  it 
was  only  a  stronger  expression  than  ordinary  of  the 
hostility  always  felt,  by  a  certain  order  of  minds, 
amongst  the  professors  both  of  literature  and  art  towards 
classical  regularity  and  method  ;  and  as  classicism 
could  at  all  events  boast  of  an  ideal  perfection  of  form  and 
structure  as  its  highest  aim,  the  champions  of  naturalism 
were  forced  to  find  in  spiritualism  and  mysticism  the 
highest  expression  of  an  art  which  was  at  its  outset  based 
upon  the  study  of  nature. 

A  movement  identical  in  character  had  occurred 
in  Germany  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. #  It 
was  headed  by  the  Schlegels,  Tieck,  Novalis,  and 
Werner,  and  for  a  long  time  the  field  of  literature 
was  torn  by  two  contending  factions,  the  Romanticists 
and  Classicists.  It  also  extended  to  art.  Caesar  Massini, 
in  a  work  "  Dei  Puristi  in  Pittura,"  says,  "  Several  young 
men  came  to  Rome,  from  Northern  Germany,  in  1809; 
they  abjured  Protestantism,  adopted  the  costume  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  began  to  preach  the  doctrine  that 
painting  had  died  out  with  Giotto,  and  that,  to  revive  it,  a 
recurrence  to  the  old  style  was  necessary."  These  Ger- 
man enthusiasts,  like  our  later  pre-Raphaelites,  maintained 
that  "  to  be  mystical  was  to  be  poetical  as  well  as 
profound/'f  and  their  rigid  mediaeval  figures  were  held  to' 
present  the  noblest  contrast  to  pagan  materialism.  Some- 
thing very  similar  had  also  occurred  in  English  literature. 
Coleridge  describes  J  how  the  idea  of  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads" 
arose    in    conversation    with  Wordsworth,    and  how  they 

*  "  Lewes's  Life  of  Goethe."     Book  IV.,  chap.  iii. 
t  Lewes's  "  Life  of  Goethe,"  ut  supra.     J  "  Biographia  Literaria,"  chap.  xiv. 
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determined  to  publish  a  volume  of  poems  partly  with 
supernatural  incidents,  for  which  part  he  supplied  the 
"Ancient  Mariner"  and  "  Christabel,"  and  partly  of 
subjects  chosen  from  ordinary  life,  the  characters  and 
incidents  to  be  such  as  will  be  found  in  every  village  and 
its  vicinity,  which  were  to  be  couched  in  the  language 
of  ordinary  life  ;  this  latter  fell  to  Wordsworth's  share. 

The  storm  of  indignant  criticism  raised  by  the  publication 
of  the  "Lyrical  Ballads"  was  not  greater  than  that  with 
which  the  astonished  world  received  the  first  pictures 
painted  by  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood ;  but  they 
found  advocates  ;  Mr.  Ruskin  fought  manfully  for  them, 
and  behind  him  were  ranged  many,  some  of  whom  really 
discerned  and  appreciated  the  originality  and  power 
displayed  in  these  works,  and  a  far  larger  class  who 
feigned  appreciation,  because  they  considered  it  gave  them 
a  reputation  for  superior  insight  and  taste. 

We  are  treating  of  past  history  now.  The  pre-Raphaelite 
movement,  as  it  progressed,  lost  more  and  more  its  hold  of 
naturalism  and  drifted  into  mysticism,  as  it  had  done  in 
Germany,  and  as  was  indeed  inevitable.  Nature  only 
cannot  satisfy  the  spirit,  the  question  must  be  referred  to 
some  higher  tribunal  ;  the  picture  must  elevate  the  mind, 
either  by  calling  attention  to  the  completeness  and  beauty 
of  universal  order  and  design,  or  else  in  some  way  typify 
the  profound  mysteries  which  underlie  the  current  of 
human  life. 

The  present  writer,  though  educated  in  this  country, 
spent  much  of  his  youth,  the  five  freshest  and  most 
impressionable  years  of  it,  in  a  foreign  country.  A  lover 
of  art  by  the  constitution  of  his  mind,    and   always    an 
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enthusiastic  sketcher  from  nature,  he  had  cultivated  his 
talent  and  formed  his  taste  by  study  of  the  pictures  in  the 
Hermitage  Gallery  in  St.  Petersburg,  a  collection  surpas- 
singly rich  in  fine  examples  of  Teniers,  Ostade,  Metzu 
Terburg,  Paul  Potter,  and  Ruysdael.  The  only  disturb- 
ing influences  which  had  penetrated  into  his  ingenuous 
mind  had  been  brought  there  by  reading  the  two  first 
volumes  of  "  Modern  Painters,"  which  came  to  him  in 
the  light  of  a  revelation,  as  a  new  gospel  to  the  world  of 
art.  We  are  told  that  water  under  very  low  temperatures, 
when  perfectly  still,  will  remain  liquid,  until  some  distur- 
bance, such  as  is  caused  by  a  stone  thrown  into  it, 
suddenly  converts  it  into  ice.  This  will  serve  to  illustrate 
what  happened  to  this  author.  His  mind  had  dwelt 
habitually  with  the  idea  of  art  until  it  had  become 
saturated  by  it,  and  it  was  the  chance  impact  with  Mr. 
Ruskin's  book  that  hardened  him  into  a  resolve  to  follow 
it  professionally. 

Returning  to  England  in  1852,  the  year  after 
the  exhibition  of  the  "  Order  of  Release,"  he  found 
the  art  world  in  a  condition  which  seemed  to  him  more 
like  delirium  than  sanity.  At  the  sketching  meetings  in 
Langham  Chambers,  in  studios,  in  all  places  where  artists 
most  do  congregate,  they  spoke  in  a  language  unknown 
to  him ;  all  the  great  reputations,  the  old  masters  whom 
he  had  revered  from  his  youth  up,  had  been  set  aside  as 
incompetent  bunglers.  Not  the  French  Revolution  itself, 
with  its  Nature  feasts  and  wild  carmagnole  dances,  though 
enacted  on  a  more  conspicuous  platform,  presented  a 
more  complete  spectacle  of  topsy-turveyism  in  the  region 
of  old  associations.     All  that  had  been,  was  not,  and  that 
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]  which  was  to  be,  had  to  be  seen  !  Something  wonderful 
•  was  to  come,  and  the  poor  old  muse  of  painting  was  to 
come  down  from  the  pedestal  she  had  occupied  for  three 
centuries,  and  hide  her  miserable  tattered  rags  and 
tawdry  trappings  in  some  barn — anywhere,  so  she  kept 
out  of  sight. 

This  was  a  startling  experience  for  an  ingenuous 
youth ;  and  the  recollection  is  still  vivid  of  one  poor 
little  picture  painted  in  timid  and  humble  emulation 
of  the  great  Dutchmen,  which  found  itself  in  companion- 
ship with  the  "  Vale  of  Rest "  and  the  "  Apple  Blossoms  " 
previous  to  exhibition  at  the  Academy  ;  and  of  how  that 
poor  little  work  had  for  an  entire  evening  to  contem- 
plate the  broad  backs  of  contemptuous  neglect.  Where 
it  is  now  is  unknown  to  this  writer.  Then,  as  now,  it  met 
with  its  deserts,  and  the  circumstance  is  only  interesting 
in  connection  with  fifty  years  of  British  art  as  showing  how, 
even  in  that  space  of  time,  things  have  changed  ;  the  waves 
have  come  and  the  waves  have  gone,  high  crest  and 
threatening  lip  one  moment,  hollow  trough  and  wasted  foam 
the  next.  This  Manchester  Exhibition  does  not  relate  the 
whole  story,  but  there  is  here  enough  to  recall  it. 

We  are  used  to  strong  sensations  in  these  days,  and  he 
who  has  gone  through  the  experience  of  two  or  three 
Paris  Salons,  may  consider  himself  hardened  and 
impervious  to  the  rudest  artistic  shocks  which  may  assail 
weak  human  flesh  ;  but  if  we  take  into  account  the  simple 
manners  of  our  forefathers,  and  allow  ourselves  to  become 
imbued  with  the  quiet,  tender,  and  somewhat  lethargic 
spirit  which  animated  their  art,  we  shall  feel  that  we  owe 
them  a  touch  of  pity  and  of  sympathy  for    their  over- 
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wrought  nervous  systems,  when  we  imagine  what  must 
have  been  the  effect  produced  upon  them  by  the  sight  of 
such  works  as  No.  47,  "Work,"  by  Ford  Madox  Brown. 

Setting  aside,  as  not  worth  taking  into  account,  that  large 
section  of  the  civilised  community  which  invariably  looks 
upon  innovations  in  the  light  of  personal  insults,  to  be  re- 
pudiated with  loud  hysterical  shriekings,  it  is  easily  con- 
ceivable that  earnest  and  thoughtful  people  may  have  said 
that  there  are  lengths  to  which  it  is  not  permitted  to  go  in 
the  thing  we  call  art,  which,  whatever  its  proper  functions 
may  be,  whatever  mission  it  is  destined  to  fulfil  in  the 
interests  of  civilisation,  belongs,  at  all  events,  to  the  softer 
influences  which  subdue  the  mind,  and  has  no  call  to 
ruffle  our  serenity  by  rubbing  all  our  preconceived  notions 
the  wrong  way.  uCui  60110  ?"  was  the  question  they  very 
likely  asked  themselves. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  dull  unimpressionable 
people,  to  whom  the  works  and  the  words  of  ardent 
imaginative  natures  are  so  often  an  offence  and  a 
stumbling  block,  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown's  pictures, 
No.  47,  "Work;"  No.  63,  "Cromwell  on  His  Farm;" 
56,  "Romeo  and  Juliet;"  and  his  beautiful  draw- 
ing, 1348,  "Elijah  and  the  Widow's  Son,"  no  doubt 
appeared  fierce  in  their  energy  and  exaggerated  in  their 
intensity.  But  to  this  writer,  who  returns  to  them  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  when  the  glamour  and  excitement 
have  subsided,  they  produce  a  different  impression,  one 
of  pleasant  surprise,  due,  no  doubt,  to  their  intense 
concentration.  It  is  a  great  intellectual  gratification  to 
see  one  single  thought,  or  one  moment  of  passion,  made 
the   subject   of  a    picture,    and    brought   home    to   our 
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consciousness  with  such  startling  evidence  of  reality.  It 
does  not  seem  possible  to  concentrate  interest  more 
closely  than  in  the  "  Elijah."  The  mother,  with  upraised 
hands  in  the  ecstasy  of  her  deliverance  ;  the  child,  whose 
wondering  eyes  have  just  opened  again  upon  the  wrorld, 
after  the  mysterious  visions  of  death;  are  rendered  with  a 
power  which  in  some  way  reminds  one  of  the  "  Epistle  of 
Karshish/'  and  Robt.  Browning,  himself,  has  not  shown 
more  thoughtful  attention  to  the  minute  accessories,  to  all 
the  details  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  which 
complete  the  impression  of  poetical  truth. 

William  Holman  Hunt  is  the  one  member  of  the  original 
P.  R.  B.  Brotherhood  who  has  remained  firmly  and  con- 
sistently true  to  its  first  principles.  There  is  hardly  an 
appreciable  difference  between  his  present  attitude  and 
that  which  found  its  appropriate  expression  in  the  "  Scape- 
goat." He  was  always  a  mystic  ;  by  the  natural  constitu- 
tion of  his  mind,  he  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  purely 
creative  activity.  To  create  a  type,  to  make  the  airy 
unsubstantial  figment  of  the  brain  live  and  move  before 
us  like  a  real  presence,  to  work  upon  the  credulity  of 
the  senses  and  make  us  believe  in  an  unreal  existence, 
was  never  enough  for  him ;  he  has  had  a  fanatical 
belief  in  objective  truth,  and  yet  objects  are  to  him  of  no 
value,  except  as  typical  of  the  hidden  things  of  the  spirit. 
The  scapegoat,  branded  with  the  scarlet  badge  of  a 
nation's  sins,  perishing  miserably  amidst  the  brine  and  the 
miasma  of  the  waters  of  desolation  ;  the  Saviour  in  His 
Father's  house,  whose  weary  outstretched  arms  fling  upon 
the  wall  the  prophetic  shadows  of  Calvary  ;  the  sheep  that 
have  gone  astray,  and  which  their  Shepherd,  the  Eternal 
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Troi/xtjv  Aawv,  is  yearning  mercifully  to  gather  into  His  fold,  are 
things  we  are  not  intended  to  believe  in,  in  their  corporeal 
reality.  That  reality  is  a  necessity  of  the  art,  but  not  its 
end.  With  strange  persistency — we  might  almost  call  it 
inconsistency — the  painter  has  lavished  his  extraordinary 
imitative  skill  with  a  patience  and  perseverance  which 
have  carried  him  in  triumph  through  the  most  harassing 
complexity  of  detail ;  but  with  no  intention  to  make  us 
interested  in  them.  When  all  is  done  he  smiles  scornfully 
and  says,  "  Behold  all  these  things,  they  are  but  an 
allegory  ; "  and  we  know  they  are — herein  lies  his  power. 
Whatever  rank  and  place  may  be  awarded  to  W.  H.  Hunt 
as  an  artist,  must,  I  think,  very  much  depend  on  this  last 
consideration.  We  may  not  agree  with  him,  we  may  hold 
that  to  pourtray  life,  to  give  a  local  habitation  and  a  name 
to  airy  nothings,  is  the  artist's  proper  function,  that 
vigorous  creative  art  concerns  itself  with  the  thing  as  it  is, 
and  is  satisfied  with  that,  leaving  good  parsons  to  preach 
sermons  and  bad  poets  to  moralise.  That  may  be  our 
point  of  view  ;  but  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  to  paint 
pictures  of  such  consummate  objective  reality,  pictures 
which,  one  is  inclined  to  think  at  first  sight,  have  been 
sacrificed  to  details,  and  yet,  to  convince  us  of  their  un- 
reality, as  compared  with  the  unseen  things  of  the  spirit 
they  are  intended  to  symbolise,  as  H.  Holman  Hunt  has 
done,  argues  the  possession  of  a  great  original  power,  new 
in  art,  which  places  him  on  a  pedestal  and  platform  of  his 
own.  Let  posterity  determine  the  height  of  that  pedestal 
as  it  pleases. 

In    one    picture    only,    and    that    his    earliest    in  this 
Exhibition,  he  treads  on   familiar  and,  let  us  confess  it 
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frankly,  more   congenial   ground.      That  is  the   "Claudio 
I  and  Isabelle." 

•;  Death  is  a  fearful  thing,  and  shamed  life  a  hateful." 

Yes,  the  momentary  pause  before  the  black  door  of  death, 
the  moral  force  which  OYercomes  its  terrors  ;  nay,  more 
than  that,  the  thing  that  was  in  Shakspere's  mind,  the 
much  lesser  awfulness  of  death  when  we  see  it  in  another's 
case  ;  all  these  are  vividly  depicted,  and  strike  home  to  the 
senses :  Claudio  clutching  with  nervous  finger  at  the 
shackle  on  his  leg,  his  wild  eyes  staring  out  of  this  blind 
world  at  the  awful  mystery  beyond  it,  the  earnestness  of 
appeal,  the  firmness  of  conviction  on  the  face  of  the  nun, 
are  rendered  with  almost  terrible  earnestness  and  con- 
centration. 

The  production  of  this  picture,  of  F.  M.  Browns 
"Elijah,"  and  of  the  "Huguenot"  and  "  Order  of 
Release"  of  Sir  J.  Millais,  must  of  necessity  mark  an  era 
in  the  history  of  an  art  whose  primary  function  is  to 
express  ideas.  DifTuseness  is  for  ever  on  the  watch — a 
moment's  carelessness,  forty  winks  in  the  sentry  box,  and 
behold  we  have  drifted  into  vagueness  and  generalisation. 
The  pre-Raphaelite  movement,  as  stated  above,  was  not 
essentially  a  new  thing — it  was  not  even  a  feasible  thing  ; 
but  it  was  as  a  watch  of  the  night,  which  set  all  men  on 
the  alert,  and  without  it  the  British  school  would,  me 
judice,  not  have  been  what  it  has  been. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  who  is  the  traditional  father 
of  the  P.  R.  B.  school,  is  represented  by  a  goodly  number 
of  pictures  and  drawings.  After  careful  survey,  can  we 
affirm  that  the  best  half  of  the  manis  here  ?  We  think  not. 
The  poet  and  the  painter  do  not  mix.     The  very  essence 
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of  the  poet  is  twofold:  he  sees  "the  swan  and  its  shadow," 
the  visible  object  and  its  spiritual  counterpart.  The 
painter,  to  be  great,  must  be  single-minded  ;  he  has  to 
deal  with  outward  forms  alone.  There  is  a  quality  in 
outward  forms,  can  he  but  seize  it,  which  may  suggest 
the  things  of  the  spirit,  as  in  the  "  Theseus  of  Phidias,"  and 
the  "  Creation  "  of  Michael  Angelo  ;  it  is  a  quality  residing 
in  the  forms,  not  an  idea  tacked  on  to  them  ;  and  Rossetti 
seems  to  have  struggled  all  his  life  to  unite  an  idea  with 
a  form,  there  being  no  natural  connection  between  them. 
The  result  is  that  before  all  his  pictures  and  drawings  we 
are  conscious  of  a  something  suppressed  which  we  ought 
to  know  to  appreciate.  It  is  brain-splitting  work  to  study 
him,  and  of  all  forms  of  intellectual  enjoyment  that  which 
we  receive  from  art  should  be  the  most  simple  and 
immediate. 

Let  us  take  a  single  example,  No.  698,  "  The  Blessed 
Damosel."  It  is  a  profoundly  interesting  example, 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  in  some  respects  a  beautiful 
picture,  and  is  painted  by  the  author  of  a  still  more 
beautiful  poem  on  the  same  subject.  Let  us  ask  our- 
selves, what  is  the  relative  success  of  the  two  achieve- 
ments, and  first,  then,  what  does  the  beauty  of  the  poem 
consist  in  ?  The  soul  of  the  blessed  damosel  has  been 
freed  from  its  earthly  tenement  ten  years,  according  to  the 
computation  of  her  friends,  though  it  seems  to  her  but 
a  day  since  she  has  been  one  of  God's  choristers,  and  the 
surprise  is  not  yet  out  of  her  eyes.  She  is  described  as 
leaning  over  the  rampart  of  God's  house,  and  looking 
down  from  the  incalculable  height  towards  the  earth,  which 
is  only  as  a  whirling  midge,  and   even  the  sun  is  hardly 
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seen ;  the  boundary  of  day  and  night  is  far  away  below  her ; 
the  choirs  of  angels  are  floating  round  her  in  the  beams 
of  glory  which  emanate  from  the  throne ;  they  are  being 
joined  by  souls  set  free  from  earth. 

"  Around  her,  lovers,  newly  met, 

Mid  deathless  love's  acclaims, 

Spoke  evermore  among  themselves 

Their  heart-remembered  names, 

And  the  souls  mounting  up  to  God, 

Went  up  her  like  thin  flames." 

She  thinks  of  one  on  earth,  and  of  the  time  when  she  shall 
meet  him,  of  the  hymns  she  will  teach  him,  of  all  the 
celestial  glories  she  will  show  him,  of  all  that  he  will 
learn  from  her,  and  finally — 

"She  gazed  and  listened,  and  then  said, 
Less  sad  of  speech  than  mild, 
All  this  is  when  he  comes." 

There  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  expression  of  this  poem,  and 
the  idea  is  as  simple  as  it  is  beautiful.  It  turns  on  the 
eternity  of  love  as  the  essentially  Divine  attribute.  With 
great  art  the  poet  has  contrasted  her  remoteness  in 
the  realms  of  space  and  the  spiritual  glories  that  surround 
her,  with  her  unaltered  womanly  nature  and  the  earthly 
passion    that    still    fills   her   heart.     She    broods  over  it, 

"  Until  her  bosom  must  have  made 
The  bar  she  leaned  on  warm, 
And  the  lilies  lay  as  if  asleep 
Along  her  bended  arm. ' 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  picture.  In  the  first  place,  it 
has  this  radical  fault  as  a  self-consistent  work  of  art,  that 
to  people  who  have  not  read  the  poem  it  means  nothing,  it 
is  absolutely  unintelligible  ;  but  let  that  pass  ;  the  gist  of 
the  poem  and  its  greatest  beauty  is  not  in  any  way  sug- 
gested by  the  picture,   neither  could   it  be.     There  is  no 
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means  of  depicting  her  remoteness  from  earth  and  the 
yearnings  of  her  heart  towards  one  who  is  still  there.  The 
fine  conception  of  lovers  meeting  in  heaven  and  calling  to 
each  other  by  their  heart-remembered  names,  is  conveyed 
or  attempted  to  be  conveyed  by  eleven  pairs  of  little 
figures  all  dressed  in  blue,  who  are  embracing  each  other 
in  the  background  ;  they  are  absolutely  comic,  those  little 
figures.  All  that  can  be  said  of  the  figure  of  the  damsel 
is  that  its  intention  is  good,  and  good  intentions  are  not 
exactly  suggestive  of  celestial  associations  ;  to  use  plain 
language,  the  poem  suggests  much  more  beauty  than  the 
picture  realises.  Let  anyone,  taking  the  man  in  his  two- 
fold capacity  as  poet  and  painter,  study  the  poem  and  the 
picture,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  the  faculties,  the  imagination,  and 
the  music  which  go  to  the  making  of  a  poem,  but  not  in 
an  equal  degree  the  special  faculties  which  go  to  the 
making  of  a  picture,  the  power  of  informing  and  exciting 
the  imagination  by — to  use  a  convenient  German  word — 
the  darstellung,  the  placing  there  before  you  images  of 
objects ;  and  he  had  to  eke  out  the  deficiency  by  drawing 
upon  poetical  faculties  and  ideas  which  failed  to  serve  him, 
which  were  as  restive  as  Pegasus  harnessed  to  the 
plough. 

This  objection  holds  good  with  all  Rossetti's  works  ; 
drawings  like  1659  and  1678  merely  fatigue  the  mind  and 
convey  no  meaning. 

Of  Sir  John  Millais,  as  a  pre-Raphaelite,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  speak  on  the  evidence  of  this  Exhibition.  That 
he  did  commit  flirtation  with  its  Muse  is  certain.  It  is 
testified  by    such    pictures  as   the  "  Carpenter's    Shop," 
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"Ophelia,"  and  the  "  Huguenot."  But  amongst  those 
exhibiting  in  Manchester  we  cannot  detect  even  the 
faintest  trace  of  regretful  tenderness  for  his  former 
mistress.  This  is  speaking,  as  the  Philistines  do,  of 
outward  forms  alone.  The  spirit  of  pre-Raphaelitism  (and 
it  had  one) — the  spark  kindled  at  the  source  of  eternal 
truth,  which  it  carried,  like  other  human  efforts,  entangled 
with  mistakes,  inconsistencies,  and  contradictions  ;  that,  in 
fact,  which  was  vital  in  it,  Sir  J.  Millais  gripped  fast,  and 
never  let  go  of. 

It  is  no  slight  thing — some  may  be  inclined  to  think 
that  in  art  it  is  the  all-important  thing — to  become  a 
supreme  workman  ;  which  he  has  done,  mainly  through 
the  uncompromising  earnestness  and  energy  of  his 
early  efforts.  And  furthermore,  a  great  executant 
as  he  is,  a  man  who  has  the  faculty  of  becoming 
utterly  absorbed  in  the  object  before  him,  to  the  utter 
forgetfulness  of  his  own  personality,  which  is  also  one  of 
his  attributes,  might,  under  less  happy  guidance,  have 
drifted  into  a  merely  technical  phenomenon.  But  that 
could  not  be,  as  long  as  the  memory  lived  of  those  earnest 
early  years,  when  the  young  enthusiasts  used  to  meet  and 
rave  against  the  brainless  vacuity,  the  impertinent  pomp, 
of  P.  Veronese  and  Rubens,  when  they  executed 
sketches  which  are  almost  repulsive  for  their  energy  of 
expression.  The  sense  of  a  soul  behind  the  visible 
presence,  of  conscience,  thought,  and  will,  as  the  essential 
attributes  of  man,  laid  hold  of  the  young  painter,  and  he 
has  given  it  expression,  all  his  life,  in  his  portraits  as  in 
his  figure  subjects.  In  another  respect  he  has  also 
remained  true  to  pre-Raphaelitism. 
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The  great  colourists  of  the  past,  without  exception,  were 
they  Italians,  Dutchmen,  or  Englishmen,  had  treated 
colouring  as  an  abstract  quality,  beautiful  in  itself,  without 
regard  to  what  it  represented.  They  bathed  their  pictures 
in  golden  or  silvery  tones,  like  unto  cornelian,  amber  or 
sapphire,  making  them  precious  as  those  gems,  without 
troubling  themselves  much  about  the  true  colour  of 
individual  objects  in  nature.  This  the  pre-Raphaelites 
opposed  as  a  heresy.  The  true  colours  of  nature,  in  their 
full  intensity,  was  the  motto  they  inscribed  upon  their 
pallettes,  with  results,  at  first  starting,  which  were  successful 
almost  to  painfulness,  as  may  be  seen  in  "  Work,"  by  F. 
Madox  Brown.  Sir  J.  Millais  has  been  consistently  true  to 
this  theory.  His  flesh  is  orange,  his  skies  are  blue,  and  his 
trees  are  green — there  is  no  mistake  about  the  matter. 
With  increased  experience  he  has  overcome  the  difficulty 
of  harmonising  colours  in  a  high  key.  In  the  vermilion 
of  lips  and  the  carmine  of  cheeks  he  seems  to  employ  all 
the  resources  of  his  pallette,  without  resulting  harshness  or 
violence.  If  we  turn  to  the  "  Boyhood  of  Raleigh,"  in 
search  of  corroborative  testimony,  we  have  only  to  look 
at  it  fixedly  for  some  minutes,  and  then  pass  on  rapidly 
to — let  us  say,  No.  711,  "  Early  Morning,"  by  William 
Collins.  This  is  a  beautiful  picture,  as  is  also  714,  by 
the  same  hand,  hanging  next  to  it.  It  has  no  peculiar 
excellence  of  drawing,  compared  with  E.  W.  Cooke,  749, 
or  with  T.  Creswick,  871  ;  it  is  vague  and  formless;  it  owes 
its  impressiveness  entirely  to  its  colouring.  The  whole 
scene  is  suffused  in  a  golden  glow,  which  masks  the 
individual  colours  of  objects ;  the  balance  of  cool  and 
warm  tones,  necessary  to  harmony,   is  almost  too  subtle 
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for  analysis  ;  it  is  a  symphony  played  upon  a  key  of  colour 
which  is  perpetually  recurring ;  but  it  is  not  like  nature  in 
die  greenness  of  her  grass,  the  yellowness  of  her  sands, 
3r  the  blueness  of  her  skies.  Whereas,  in  the  "  Boyhood 
of  Raleigh,"  the  individual  colours  of  the  different  objects 
are  brought  out  with  the  utmost  vividness,  and  yet  blended 
so  as  to  produce  complete  harmony. 

This  principle,  of  pre-Raphaelite  origin,  affected  the 
whole  school,  and  startled  the  Parisians  at  their  Exhibitions 
}f  1867.  Artists  who  in  no  other  sense  showed  P.  R.  B. 
proclivities,  such  as  Elmore,  Egg,  Frith,  Phillip,  O'Neill, 
Horsley,  and  Hook,  were  warmed  into  an  enthusiasm  of 
:rimson,  purple,  and  gold ;  and  as  there  is  no  virtue 
without  its  corresponding  vice,  so  in  less  skilful  hands  than 
:heirs  it  brought  about  an  effulgence  of  scarlet  coats  and 
jlue  petticoats  somewhat  trying  to  people  of  moderate 
:astes.  To  return,  however,  to  Sir  J.  Millais.  He  is  well 
seen  at  this  Exhibition  :  514,  "  Victory,  Oh,  Lord;  "  469, 
;'Asleep;"  471,  "  Awake  ;  "  474,  "  Boyhood  of  Raleigh;" 
476,  "The  North-west  Passage;"  478,  "  The  Vale  of 
Rest ; "  and  many  of  the  portraits  are  amongst  his  b^st 
works.  Let  anyone  study  them  thoughtfully,  and  they 
will  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  it  is  not  the  painter's 
mastery  of  drawing,  the  richness  of  his  colouring,  or  the 
power  of  his  execution,  which  delight  us  most  ;  it  is  his 
intense  humanity,  his  knowledge  of  and  his  sympathy 
with  the  human  heart,  its  joys  and  its  sorrows,  and  his 
power  of  penetrating  to  the  heart  of  his  subject,  that 
enthral  us.  His  portraits  are  like  no  one  else's  of  our 
day.  In  the  past  he  had  a  prototype  in  Gainsborough. 
The  eyes  are  with  him  the  windows  of  the  soul  ;  we 
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seem  to  see  through  them  into  the  mind  of  the  man ; 
they  explain  all — the  brow,  the  lip,  and  the  turn  of  the 
head.  It  is  a  man  we  have  before  us,  and  not  a  painted 
simulacrum  ;  and  the  carelessness,  the  hasty  execution  of 
which  he  has  at  times  been  accused,  may  find  their 
explanation  in  this  intense  pre-occupation ;  the  vital 
point  once  seized,  what  need  to  trouble  about  the  rest  ? 
High  finish,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  the  prerogative 
of  mediocrity ;  it  may  or  may  not  co-exist  with  great 
imagination  ;  the  polished  sentence,  the  well-turned  period, 
may  cover  the  deep  thought  or  not ;  but  they  invariably 
go  with  laborious  dulness. 

William  Dyce  must  be  ranked  with  the  pre-Raphaelites, 
although  his  work  was  probably  intended  as  a  protest 
against  their  heresies.  Although  there  is  no  documentary 
-evidence  of  the  fact,  it  seems  evident  that  he  intended  to 
show  that  minute  finish  and  careful  imitation  of  nature 
might  be  obtained  without  turning  all  the  theories  of  art 
topsy-turvey.  No.  862,  "  Pegwell  Bay,"  certainly  goes 
•as  far  into  minutiae  as  any  P.  R.B.  work  proper,  and  the 
introduction  of  Donati's  comet,  dimly  visible  in  the  sunlit 
sky,  gives  it  a  touch  of  chronological  interest,  which  can 
•only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  can  remember  the 
monstrous  portent  which  "  fired  the  length  of  Ophiucus 
.huge,"  in  the  year  1858.  No.  857,  "The  Woman  of 
Samaria,"  and  No.  760,  "  Gethsemane,"  have  much 
grandeur  and  impressiveness,  the  latter  especially  ;  and 
yet  something  is  wanting  to  our  complete  enjoyment.  Is 
it  that  the  littleness  of  treatment,  the  excessive  minute- 
ness, do  not  comport  with  the  recognised  sublimity  of  the 
subjects  ? 
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Out  of  the  original  parent  stock  has  grown  a  later 
development,  which  may  be  called  Neo  Pre-Raphaelitism. 
Of  this  cultus  E.  Burne  Jones  and  G.  F.  Watts  are  the 
accredited  prophets  and  high-priests.  It  is  more  distinctly 
archaic  in  form  and  more  diffuse  in  its  spirit  than  the 
sarlier  style  ;  it  has  less  to  do  with  individuals  and  more 
with  general  ideas.  The  story  of  "  Pygmalion  and  Galatea," 
for  instance,  concerns  no  one  in  particular  ;  it  is  a  myth 
which  has  its  origin  in  the  hold  which  the  creative  impulse 
has  over  men  of  genius.  The  "Wheel  of  Fortune,"  the 
"  Sibyls,"  the  "Golden  Stair,"  and  the  "  Feast  of  Peleus" 
Dnly  have  to  do  with  humanity,  in  so  far  as  it  forms  part  of 
general  ideas ;  there  is  no  individualism,  and  no  concen- 
xation  of  human  interest.  These  pictures  touch  no  vital 
nterests,  and  awaken  no  particular  feelings  ;  they  belong 
jtrictly  to  the  domain  of  abstract  considerations.  In  other 
words,  they  do  not  represent  what  people  think  and  feel, 
)ut  what  they  think  about  feeling  and  thinking.  This  is 
i  characteristic  of  the  School,  and  belongs  equally  to  G.  F. 
ATatts's  "Psyche,"  "Love  and  Death,"  the  "Angel  of 
Death,"  "Death,"  and  "Love  and  Life."  In  both 
nasters  the  form  is  archaic — in  E.  B.  Jones  reminding 
me  of  Gozzoli,  S.  Botticelli,  and  Ghirlandajo  ;  in  Watts, 
)f  Correggio  and  Tintoretto.  They  are  both  highly  gifted 
.nd  possess  lofty  and  poetical  minds. 

No.  198,  "The  Feast  of  Peleus,"  by  E.  Burne  Jones] 
5  exquisite  in  colour,  as  indeed  is  all  his  work  ;  it  is, 
loreover,  a  marvel  of  delicate  manipulation.  Pale  Discord 
3  seen  stealing  uninvited  to  the  feast  of  the  Gods,  bringing 
nth  her  the  fateful  apple.  The  Greek  ideal  of  female 
•eauty  was  fuller  and   rounder  than    the  forms  of  these 
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Goddesses,  and  it  would  have  been  more  artistically 
consistent  in  illustrating  a  Greek  myth  to  adopt  the 
Greek  rendering. 

253,  "  Love  and  Death,"  by  G.  F.  Watts,  is  a  fine 
conception.  Pale  Death,  whose  impartial  foot  kicks 
at  the  cottage  door  as  at  the  king's  gates, 
demands  admission,  and  Love  bars  the  way — poor 
ineffectual  Love,  who  always  tries  to  bar  the  way, 
only  to  be  pushed  ruthlessly  aside,  to  be  crushed  down 
among  the  roses,  whose  bloom  shall  wither  and  glad  the 
heart  no  more ;  whose  perfume  shall  nevermore  swell  the 
incense  of  the  morn  and  fill  a  happy  home  with  sweet- 
ness and  delight. 

Matter-of-fact  people,  whose  imaginations  do  not 
soar  above  visible  phenomena  and  the  things  of  the  flesh, 
will  probably  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure 
from  Mr.  Watts's  splendid  collection  of  portraits.  Most  of 
the  greatest  men  in  poetry,  science,  philosophy,  and  the 
arts  of  the  last  fifty  years  are  here  pourtrayed  in  a  great 
jubilee  gathering  of  the  talents.  "  Portraiture,"  as  Carlyle 
says,  "is  the  truest  historical  painting,"  and  here  we  have 
the  essence  of  history  ;  the  visible  presence  of  the  men 
who  made  it,  who  moulded  the  thoughts  and  fashioned 
the  intellectual  garments  of  their  generation — Tennyson, 
Browning,  Arnold  and  Morris,  Mill,  Carlyle  and  Motley, 
Shaftesbury  and  Dean  Milman,  Millais,  Leighton,  Jones, 
and  Calderon.  There  is  but  one  face  wanting  to  make  the 
collection  a  complete  summary  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  Victorian  era— that  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice; 
the  portrait  in  Mr.  F.  Madox  Brown's  "Work,"  can  hardly 
be  accepted  as  an   adequate  rendering  of  his  prophet-like 
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head.  From  the  technical  point  of  view,  the  portraits  of 
the  painter  himself  and  of  E.  Burne  Jones  are  the  finest ; 
the  latter  alone  would  suffice  to  place  Mr.  Watts  in  the 
very  foremost  rank  of  English  art. 

A  mournful  interest  attaches  to  No.  8  Gallery.  As 
you  enter  from  No.  7,  there  is  an  inscription  over  the  door, 
from  Chaucer — 

"The  life  so  short, 
The  craft  so  long  to  learne ; 
The  essay  so  hard, 
So  sharpe  the  conquering." 

This  quotation,  whether  placed  there  by  accident  or 
design,  is  an  appropriate  epitaph  to  the  memory  of  two 
great  painters  whose  works  cover  two  of  the  walls  in  the 
gallery — namely,  Frederick  Walker  and  George  Mason, 
both  of  whom  were  cut  off  before  their  prime,  to  the  irre- 
parable detriment  of  British  art.  United  in  the  misfortune 
of  an  early  death  and  undeveloped  powers,  they  are  also 
bound  by  a  tie  of  sympathy  in  taste  and  feeling  ;  they 
occupy  a  position  by  themselves,  which  may  be  defined  as 
half-way  between  pre-Raphaelitism  and  Classicism  ;  they 
touch  this  by  the  grace  and  elegance  of  their  design,  the 
other  by  their  constant  reference  to  nature  ;  they  both  of 
them  maintained  the  same  theory,  that  the  elements  of 
grandeur  and  of  ideal  beauty  could  be  found  in  ordinary 
nature,  and  in  the  every-day  occupations  of  men.  "  The 
trivial  may  minister  to  the  sublime,"  was  a  saying  of  the 
French  painter  Millet,  and  is  applicable  to  the  works  of 
Walker  and  Mason. 

This  writer  knew  them  intimately.  In  Walker 
he  was  often  struck  by  a  strange  petulance  and 
irritability  out  of  all   proportion  with  its  exciting  cause. 
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The  trifles  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  dignify  and 
make  important  in  his  art  were  allowed  to  have  too 
much  influence  upon  his  life.  He  was  like  Kirke  White's 
eagle — stricken  to  the  plain  by  an  arrow  winged  with  one 
of  his  own  feathers.  Mason,  on  the  other  hand,  took  all 
the  ills  of  life,  and  he  had  had  more  than  fall  to  the  lot  of 
most  men,  with  stoical  indifference.  He  was  mindful  of  the 
old  poet's  maxim  to  preserve  an  equal  mind  in  adversity 
as  in  prosperity.  What  seemed  to  trouble  him  most,  when 
struggling  with  failing  health,  was  that  he  could  not  hand 
over  all  he  had  learnt  in  his  art  to  other  and  stronger 
hands  ;  and  there  is  a  corresponding  difference  in  their  art. 
Walker's  mood  is  sterner ;  conscious,  probably,  of  the 
taint  of  hereditary  disease,  he  took  a  gloomier  view  of  life. 
The  "  Wayfarers,"  the  "  Plough  "  ("  Man  goeth  forth  to  his 
work  and  to  his  labour  until  the  evening"),  the  "  Harbour 
of  Refuge,"  and  the  "  Old  Gate,"  are  all  suggestive  of 
life  darkening  to  its  close.  In  the  "  Plough,"  a  work 
which  stands  out  conspicuously  even  in  this  magnificent 
collection  of  pictures,  he  has  in  some  way  conveyed  an 
overpowering  sense  of  man's  utter  helplessness ;  the  boy 
leading  the  horses  and  the  man  at  the  plough  seem  to 
be  impelled  by  some  irresistible  force  like  the  moira  of  the 
Greeks,  which  presses  on  them  from  behind.  You  seem 
to  hear  the  despairing  wail 

"  Of  poor  humanity's  afflicted  will 
Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny  ;  " 

and  the  crimson  glow  of  sunset  on  the  cliff  behind  them,  and 
on  the  piled-up  clouds,  is  prophetic  of  approaching  night 
and  darkness.  "  The  Harbour  of  Refuge"  illustrates  the 
same  turn  of  mind.  It  is  difficult  to  fathom  its  meaning 
completely  ;    it  has  a  grim,  fantastic  weirdness  which  has 
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something  sardonic  about  it.  It  represents  the  Alms- 
houses at  Bray,  near  Maidenhead ;  the  old  pensioners 
are  sitting  on  a  seat  in  the  centre  ;  near  them  a  stone 
statue  cuts  out  clear  against  the  golden  sky,  as  though 
to  contrast  its  endurance  with  the  paltry  tenure  of  human 
life  ;  a  mower — a  wild,  almost  unearthly  figure,  like  his 
prototype  whose  name  is  Death — is  swinging  a  scythe  at 
arm's  length,  and  in  the  foreground  a  young  girl  is  leading 
an  old  woman  who  is  bent  down  as  though  by  a  weight 
on  her  shoulders,  a  weight  which  Walker,  no  doubt, 
intended  to  be  a  spiritual  one.  The  young  girl's  face  is 
the  riddle  of  the  picture.  He,  of  all  men,  could  have  made 
it  beautiful — he  was  not  one  who  began  things  bunglingly — 
and  why  he  has  given  her  that  strange,  uncanny  face,  with 
great  eyes  staring  into  vacancy,  is  not  easy  to  understand. 
The  impression  produced  by  the  picture  is  as  though  he 
had  given  up  the  problem  of  life  as  insoluble,  and  looked 
upon  it  as  a  wild  witches'  dance,  a  Walpurgis  nightmare, 
with  only  one  thing  certain,  that  it  must  come  to  an  end. 
In  both  these  pictures,  and  in  all  his  work,  there  is  a 
tremendous  power  of  concentration  ;  not  a  touch  has  gone 
astray ;  there  is  not  a  line  or  a  tone  but  what  is  conducive 
to  the  end  in  view  ;  it  is  a  painted  idea  from  first  to  last, 
and  an  idea  painted  with  the  utmost  objective  truth  and 
beauty. 

George  Mason  took  a  more  placid  view  of  life. 
He  is  full  of  tender  pity  for  its  little  interests  ;  it  passes 
before  him  like  a  summer  pageant  to  the  accompaniment 
of  slow  music.  He  is  not  fierce  or  impatient,  like  his  great 
rival ;  he  accepts  its  uncertainty  and  its  bitterness  with 
that  present  joyfulness    of  mood    which   "  amctra   lento, 
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temper et  risu"  He  is  rather  more  diffuse  than  Walker, 
and  occasionally  loses  grip  of  his  conception,  as  in  the 
largest  of  his  works,  No  659,  "  The  Harvest  Moon,' 
in  which  there  is  an  unmeaning  flourish  of  scythes  in  the 
centre  of  the  picture ;  beautiful  as  these  may  be 
in  the  abstract  quality  of  line,  they  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  scene ;  it  is  as  though  a  note 
had  been  struck  which  belonged  to  a  different  harmony, 
like  trumpet-tones  in  the  midst  of  a  pastoral  symphony. 
All  the  rest  is  in  strict  keeping  ;  the  rising  moon,  the  dim 
figures  wending  homewards  after  work,  the  pale  opalescent 
tones  of  the  colouring,  the  general  calmness  and  twilight 
which  pervade  the  scene  ;  all  convey  the  same  impression 
of  peaceful  resignation,  of  a  turn  of  mind  which  could  look 
forward  to  its  end  like  John  Stirling,  "without  any  thought 
•of  fear,  and  with  very  much  of  hope."  In  No.  658^  "The 
Gander,"  he  is  more  playful  and  more  concentrated. 
There  is  wonderful  remoteness  and  isolation  in  this  scene. 
It  represents  the  circumscribed  world  of  little  children, 
where  a  fierce  gander  is  a  power  and  a  presence  of 
importance,  and  he  has  given  it  the  same  vividness  with 
which  we  remember  the  sorrows  of  our  childish  years.  It 
is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  picture.  The  threatening  attitude 
of  the  gander,  the  child  with  outstretched  arms  trying  to 
drive  it  back,  the  white  geese  half  hidden  by  the  grass, 
the  dark  hill,  and  the  delicate  tracery  of  trees  cutting 
against  the  evening  sky,  are  rendered  with  exquisite  truth; 
it  is  nature  itself.  "  The  Young  Anglers,  662,  and 
u  Wind  on  the  Wold,"  663,  exhibit  the  same  tender  play- 
fulness, the  same  beautiful  imagination  which  made  small 
things  great  by  the  magic  touch   of  love  and  sympathy. 
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It  is  idle  to  speculate  of  things  that  never  have  happened, 
and  yet  one  is  tempted,  in  the  case  of  Walker  and 
Mason,  to  try  and  conceive  what  they  would  have  been 
had  their  lives  been  like  unto  those  of  Sydney  Cooper 
and  Herbert.  Walker  would  probably  have  gone  farther 
afield  ;  he  would  have  soared  into  loftier  and  more  difficult 
regions,  and  Mason  would  have  touched  the  heart  with 
still  sweeter  and  more  seductive  strains  ;  but  then,  with 
robust  health  and  a  long  life  before  them,  might  they  not 
have  lost  the  melancholy  charm  which  pervades  their 
pictures  ?  Who  knows  ?  We  are  the  children  of  our 
destiny,  and  it  is  idle  to  speculate. 

There  are  two  or  three  pictures  by  Randolph  Caldecott 
in  the  same  gallery  with  Walker  and  Mason.  He  was  an 
artist  who  painted  our  fairy  tales,  leaving  to  whoever 
cared  for  it  the  task  of  painting  our  history.  Few  names 
are  probably  more  familiar  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Great  Britain,  and  when  his  death  was 
announced  w  ith  the  cynical  brevity  usual  with  newspapers, 
there  fell,  like  a  chill,  on  many  a  household,  the  thought 
that  his  rollicking  fun,  his  innocent  grace  and  tenderness, 
were  things  which  never  could  be  more.  And  so  it  goes, 
as  in  the  old  rhyme — "  The  cat  killed  the  rat,  the  dog 
worried  the  cat  (and  swallowed  him  !),  the  cow  tossed  the 
dog,"  &c,  &c.  And  this  was  the  artist  who  painted  them 
all,  till  death  came  creeping  and  swallowed  him  up,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

Meanwhile,  with  all  this  going  on  in  England,  the  art 
of  France  and  Belgium  was  concentrating  itself;  drawing 
together  in  the  direction  of  the  natural,  the  probable,  and 
the  individual,  but  with  a  characteristic  scientific  accuracy, 
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a  thing,  as  far  as  the  arts  are  concerned,  rather  foreign  to 
our  British  genius.  The  anatomy  and  proportions  of  the 
human  figure,  the  laws  of  perspective  and  the  constructive 
probability  of  a  picture,  were  being  studied  earnestly  and 
eagerly,  and  displayed  themselves — to  select  one  striking 
example  amongst  many — in  Paul  De  la  Roche's  "  Murder 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise." 

Here  was  a  page  of  history — perhaps  not  a  very 
edifying  one,  and  chosen  at  random — revivified  by  the 
galvanism  of  art  and  science  into  something  like  life 
and  movement.  The  murdered  duke  lies  on  one  side 
of  a  long  room  ;  he  has  fallen  against  the  bed  curtains 
and  dragged  them  down  with  his  weight.  Apart 
from  him  is  the  gang  of  conspirators  huddled  together, 
whilst  the  half-imbecile  king  totters  to  the  door  to  see 
what  is  going  on — a  half-willing  and  irresolute  accom- 
plice after  the  act.  The  story  is  powerfully  told  ;  every- 
thing is  where  it  would  naturally  be,  and  everything 
has  happened  as  it  would  naturally  happen.  It  is 
naturalism  informed  by  science  and  reflection. 

In  this  quality  our  school  has  been  deficient.  In  F. 
Madox  Brown's  "  Work,"  if  the  laws  of  perspective  were 
rigidly  applied,  and  the  matter  tested  by  vanishing,  distance 
and  measuring  points,  it  would  probaby  be  found  that  so 
many  people  could  not  be  placed  on  such  a  limited  area ; 
and  in  791,  by  A.  Elmore,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fop  could 
only  have  got  to  where  he  is  by  walking  through  the 
cannon;  and  in  795,  "Religious  Controversy,"  by  the 
same  artist,  the  disputants  on  the  near  side  of  it  turn 
their  backs  to  the  table,  and  look  at  the  spectator  ;  possibly 
from  the  same  feeling  which  often  prompts  public  speakers 
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to  address  their  remarks  to  the  newspaper  reporters. 
Rigid  scientific  accuracy,  both  in  drawing  and  the 
construction  of  a  picture,  became  characteristic  of  French 
and  Belgian  art.  Meissonnier  and  Gerome,  Leys  and 
Stevens,  all  worked  in  that  field,  and  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that  its  ancient  landmarks  have  been  obliterated 
by  the  impressionist  school. 

History  was  naturally  a  very  promising  field  for 
the  efforts  of  these  scientists.  An  incident  known 
to  all  readers,  such  as  the  execution  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  or  of  Marshal  Ney,  but  which  had  previously 
floated  in  the  vague  of  people's  conceptions,  became 
intensely  thrilling  and  interesting  when  presented  to  them 
with  the  familiarity  which  comes  of  scientific  accuracy. 
It  was  like  seeing  photographs  of  past  events  ;  indeed,  the 
aid  of  photography  was  largely  called  in ;  and  I  do  not  think 
that  we  shall  be  wide  of  the  mark  if  we  assume  that 
Gerome,  in  his  picture  of  the  "  Gladiators  "  in  the  arena, 
aimed  at  producing  that  very  impression.  Ye  Gods  and 
conscript  Fathers  !  he  did  his  best,  but  he  must  have  failed. 
What  would  we,  any  of  us,  give  for  a  photograph  of  such 
a  scene,  of  the  Triumph  of  Mummius,  or  of  Cicero  in  the 
Forum  arraigning  Cataline  ?  Idle  dreams!  Rome  and 
the  Romans  we  know  something  of,  but  no  imagination 
can  ever  realise  them  as  they  were,  in  their  culture,  their 
refinement,  and  also  in  their  utter  barbarism. 

Cabanel's  "  Florentine  Poet"  was  another  picture  which 
had  a  great  celebrity  in  its  day,  and  whose  influence  can 
be  detected  peering,  Proteus-like,  between  the  lines  of 
many  a  subsequent  composition.  With  the  same  scholarly 
accomplishment  as  in  P.  De  la  Roche,  Gerome,  Meissonnier, 
but  with  less  dramatic  intensity,    it   set  the  type  of  that 
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modified  form  of  modern  Classicism  of  which  Frank 
Dicksee  may  be  said  to  be  the  greatest  English  exponent. 
This  picture,  moreover,  records  the  first  appearance  of 
the  celebrated  marble  seat  which  has  played  so  important 
a  part  in  subsequent  art. 

Shoots  grow  apace  when  once  above  ground,  and 
what  we  properly  understand  by  modern  art,  though 
slow  in  germinating,  has  reached  its  present  colossal 
proportions  in  the  growth  of  a  single  century,  and 
already  there  is  taking  place  in  it  what  has  happened  to 
literature.  C.  Kingsley,  in  "Westward  Ho  !"  introduces 
a  conversation  between  Spenser  and  Raleigh  in  which  the 
latter  twits  the  poet  for  his  veneration  for  ancient  writings. 
Spenser  retorts  by  saying  that  all  Raleigh  knows  comes 
from  them.  This  was  perfectly  true  in  the  early  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  there  was  no  such  thing  as  English 
literature  ;  but  the  case  is  different  now.  A  man  may  learn 
rhetoric  by  studying  the  orations  of  J.  Bright  and  Canning, 
or  he  may  go  back  to  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Tillotson.  In 
either  case  he  will  be  acquiring  an  art  which  was  originally 
derived  from  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  though  at  second 
or  third  hand.  The  whole  body  of  English  literature, 
derived  originally  from  that  of  the  ancients,  has  been 
formed,  and  its  authority  has  by  so  much  weakened  that 
of  the  original  source.  The  standard  has  been  created, 
the  language  has  been  fixed,  and  the  types  have  been  set — 
it  is  no  longer  so  necessary  to  refer  back  as  formerly.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  art.  A  hundred  years  ago, 
when  there  was  no  modern  art,  it  was  imperatively  neces- 
sary that  students  should  visit  Italy,  Holland,  and  Spain, 
to  study  the  old  masters,   as  the  basis  on   which  an  art 
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should  be  formed.  In  these  days  there  is  a  vast  mass  of 
modern  art,  and  it  is  no  longer  thought  so  necessary  to 
refer  back  to  the  old  masters,  whose  authority  is  therefore 
weakened. 

Railways  are  very  cosmopolitan  institutions,  and  an 
annual  visit  to  Paris  to  see  the  Salon  presents  itself 
to  the  artist  of  to-day  as  a  matter  of  duty,  a  view  of 
the  case  which  is  strenuously  supported  by  wife  and 
daughters,  if  he  has  them,  to  whom  the  spring  Exhibition 
at  the  Magazin  du  Louvre  is  a  matter  of  equal  im- 
portance. So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  art  in  this  country 
has  lost  the  insularity  which  marked  it  fifty  years  ago ;  and 
the  influence  on  it  of  such  foreign  artists  as  De  la  Roche, 
Cabanel,  Meissonnier,  and  Gerome  is  distinctly  traceable. 

The  time  has  luckily  gone  by  when  a  good  English- 
man looked  askance  at  everything  foreign,  and  nothing  but 
prejudice  could  make  us  deny  that  France  and  Belgium 
have  devoloped  a  technical  skill  and  accuracy  which  we 
might  emulate  with  advantage.  Circumstances  have 
favoured  us  in  this  respect,  for,  besides  the  importation  of 
works  of  art  from  foreign  countries,  and  our  easy  access 
to  their  Exhibitions,  we  have  the  example  of  gifted  men 
living  and  practising  amongst  us,  who  acquired  their  skill 
and  knowledge  in  foreign  schools. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  is  one  of  these.  Though  an  Englishman 
by  birth  and  parentage,  he  was  educated  abroad,  and 
the  strongest  influence  traceable  in  his  art  is  probably 
that  of  the  German  school.  His  example  must 
have  been  of  unmixed  benefit.  His  earnestness  and 
sinceritv    alone    must    have    been     a     useful    corrective 
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to  that  tendency  to  levity  which  is  the  excess  of  many 
thoroughly  English  qualities.  Art  has  in  this  country  been, 
for  the  most  part,  the  expression  of  a  passing  mood,  the 
elaboration  of  an  idea,  playful,  pensive,  or  ridiculous,  and 
the  imitation  of  objects  which  are  interesting  and  familiar 
to  us.  With  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  it  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  this  :  it  is  the  culture  of  the  beautiful  in  all 
its  shapes,  and  he  does  not  set  it  aside  when  he  puts 
down  his  pallette  and  brushes.  In  the  midst  of  this 
nineteenth  century,  in  the  full  swing  of  its  utilitarianism, 
he  has  been  able  to  revive  something  of  the  old  Greek 
feeling,  the  worship  of  beauty  for  its  own  sake,  as  a 
softening  and  humanising  influence  on  human  life. 

It  must  be  thirty  years  since  the  world  was  startled  by  the 
sight  of  a  picture  by  a  young  and  unknown  artist,  repre- 
senting the  "  Procession  of  Cimabue  through  the  Streets 
of  Florence,"  which    proclaimed    that  a  new  power  had 
arisen  in  art.    Since  that  time  he  has  laboured  consistently 
towards  the  same  end  ;    to  establish  beauty  as  its  central 
principle.       Things    have    improved   very    much  in    the 
course  of  the  last  fifty  years,  and  there  is  hardly  a  middle- 
class  household  in  which  some   deference  is  not  paid  to 
the  claims  of  beauty  as  being  higher  than  those  of  mere 
utility  ;   but  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  maintain 
that  everything  possible  had  been  done  in  that  way,  and 
the  most  determined  optimism  would  have   to  give  way 
before  the  damning  evidence  of  trousers  and  chimney- 
pot    hats.       Sir     Frederick    Leighton    is    essentially    a 
Classicist.      In  the  importance  he  attaches  to  form,  in  the 
balancing    of  his    masses   in    composition,     and    in    the 
rythmical  flow  of  lines  he  follows  the  instincts  of  his  nature. 
In  the  choice  of  subjects  he  is  probably  also  the  creature 
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of  circumstances.  The  exponent  and  worshipper  of 
beauty  has  a  hard  time  of  it  in  the  world  as  it  is,  and  his 
thoughts  are  perforce  driven  into  bygone  times,  whose 
grace  and  elegance  are  preserved  by  tradition,  and  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  poets,  but  whose  discomforts  and  bad 
smells  are  quite  forgotten. 

No.  436,  "Hercules  Wrestling  with  Death  for  the 
Body  of  Alcestis,"  might  be  an  ornament  to  a  Greek 
sarcophagus,  so  perfect  is  the  co-ordination  of  parts  to 
the  whole,  and  so  exquisite  the  balancing  of  masses  and 
lines.  Readers  of  R.  Browning  may  remember  the  tale, 
although  they  have  forgotten  their  Greek.  It  occurs  again 
and  again  in  mythology,  and  may  be  the  prophetic 
foreshadowing  of  the  final  triumph  over  death  which  is 
celebrated  at  our  Christian  Easter.  The  figure  of 
Alcestis  in  this  picture  is  remarkably  beautiful.  She  lies 
stretched  out  in  the  "rapture  of  repose"  which  precedes 
the  ravages  of  "decay's  effacing  fingers,"  still  and 
changeless,  her  soul  away  in  the  dark  halls,  waiting  for 
its  recall  to  earth. 

"  Daphnephoria,"  No.  512,  is  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  his  works.  The  description  in  the  catalogue 
gives  a  complete  idea  of  the  composition  and  the  subject, 
of  the  subject,  at  least,  as  far  as  it  is  defined  by  outward 
forms.  Attentive  study  will  probably  convince  us  that 
the  real  meaning  of  the  picture,  the  inner  heart  of  it,  is  to 
express  rhythmical  motion  ;  a  crowd  marching  by  one 
impulse  in  unison.  This  impression  is,  at  all  events, 
powerfully  produced  by  it;  it  reminds  one  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's  description  of  a  procession  which  "  trailed 
its  length  of  trampling  footsteps;"  it  gives  the  sense  of 
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numbers,  of  complexity,  of  motion,  and  yet  of  harmony. 
We  cannot  hear  the  music,  but  we  know  it  is  there,  and 
the  steady  tramp  of  the  feet  must  be  in  cadence  with  it. 
It  is  not  easy  to  over-estimate  the  power,  the  complete 
command  of  the  resources  of  art,  which  were  necessary  to 
bring  such  a  work  to  completion  :  these  must  be  taken  on 
trust  by  those  who  know  not  the  bitter  pangs,  the  terrible 
throes,  which  attend  the  production  of  even  a  bad  picture. 
A  great  workman  may  do  it  easily,  but  his  achievement 
must,  I  think,  be  reckoned  by  the  measure  of  another's 
groans. 

We  all  of  us  wish  life  prolonged,  sometimes  from 
selfish  motives,  sometimes  out  of  pure  charity  to  our 
friends.  An  additional  inducement  would  be  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  "  Daphnephoria "  in  the  middle  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Perhaps  another  great  Exhibition  will 
then  be  held  in  Manchester,  and  the  daily  balloon  or  the 
pneumatic  popgun  will  bring  people  there  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  By  that  time  the  picture  will  have  got 
enamelled  by  the  glow  of  age  ;  it  will  be  an  old  master, 
and  a  glorious  one. 

If  you  go  far  back  enough  in  principles,  all  arts 
become  one,  and  Sir  F.  Leighton  shows  the  depth  of  his 
attainments  by  his  mastery  of  sculpture.  His  bronze  statue 
of  the  "Python  Slayer"  was  the  surprise  of  a  London 
season  some  years  ago,  and  seemed  to  put  to  confusion 
all  the  apostles  of  division  of  labour.  It  represents  an 
athlete  attacked  by  a  huge  constricting  snake.  He  holds 
the  creature's  head  at  arm's  length  to  prevent  the  last  fatal 
grip  of  its  jaws,  which  shall  supply  the  necessary  fulcrum 
for  the  action  of  its  crushing  coils.     Every  muscle  of  the 
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man's  body  is  in  a  state  of  tension ;  he  is  in  death  grips 
with  an  enemy  whom,  on  the  assurance  of  the  title,  he 
will  eventually  overcome.  The  moment — which  is  sealed 
up  for  ever  in  unchanging  bronze — is  a  terrible  one,  and 
it  is  rendered  with  consummate  skill  and  mastery. 

We  now  come  to  another  influence  and  an  even  more 
powerful  one ;  which  has  engrafted  many  of  the  best 
qualities  of  foreign  art  on  our  own  practice — that  of 
L.  Alma-Tadema. 

To  form  to  himself  an  idea  of  what  this  artist  is  like, 
the  reader  must  first  imagine  a  man  who  has  finally 
disposed  of  all  technical  difficulties  ;  who  knows  exactly 
how  to  imitate  natural  objects,  how  to  draw  and 
colour  them,  who  has  all  the  laws  of  perspective  at  his 
finger's  end,  whose  mind,  in  fact,  is  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia 
of  means  wherein  are  recorded  the  solutions  of  all  art 
problems,  and  the  devices  or  artifices  by  which  at  any 
time  pictorial  difficulties  have  been  overcome  or  avoided. 
Then  he  must  suppose  this  man  to  possess  an  extraordinary 
analytical  power  of  reasoning  out  natural  phenomena  to 
their  ultimate  logical  effects,  and  equally  wonderful 
constructive  ingenuity  and  invention.  Having  equipped 
his  man  after  this  fashion,  let  him  set  him  to  the  study  of 
archaeology,  and  let  him  keep  him  at  it  until  he  knows 
everything  that  is  to  be  learnt :  all  the  orders  of  architec- 
ture down  to  their  minutest  details,  to  the  leaden  gutters 
and  water-spouts  ;  the  forms  of  all  dresses  and  utensils  in 
use  amongst  the  ancients,  what  they  used  and  when  they 
used  them,  what  was  peculiar  to  this  or  that  festival, 
what  was  consecrated  to  this  or    that    deity  ;    and    then 
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let  him  imagine  that  man    trying    to    revive    on    canvas 
the  aspect  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome. 

Having  got  thus  far,  he  will  have  built  up  a  con- 
ception of  just  about  one-half  of  the  actual  visible 
phenomenon  which  is  to  be  seen  walking  about  the  streets 
of  London,  and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  L.  Alma- 
Tadema.  The  other  half  is  made  up  of  qualities  which 
cannot  be  denned,  of  spiritual  tendernesses  and  suscepti- 
bilities, of  a  vibratory  nervous  temperament,  sensitive  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  to  the  influences  of  lines,  tones, 
and  colours,  and  a  love  of  nature  which  is  for  ever  feasting 
itself  at  the  bountiful  board  provided  for  us  by  the 
All-merciful  Father. 

To  this  writer,  pondering  dreamily  over  the  strange 
history  of  art,  it  has  often  occurred  that  there  has 
been  no  more  wonderful  birth  in  it  than  that  of 
this  man.  Others  have  been  greater,  in  the  sense,  at 
least,  of  dealing  with  loftier  problems  and  deeper  interests. 
Their  thoughts  have  dwelt  more  obviously  with  things 
which  are  above  this  transitory  world,  and  their  works 
have  been  more  conspicuously  a  tribute  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  the  Most  High  ;  but  no  one  who  ever 
lived  has  ever  gone  the  same  length,  or  anywhere  near 
the  same  length  in  objective  truth  or  in  constructive 
ingenuity. 

L.  Alma-Tadema  has  re-peopled  the  past ;  he  has 
re-built  its  cities  and  houses,  and  furnished  them ;  he  has 
re-lighted  the  flames  of  sacrifice  and  re-awakened  the 
echoes  of  the  Dithyrambus.  To  form  some  idea  of  his 
accomplishment,  of  the  utter  mastery  he  has  attained,  you 
have  only  to  study  No.  315,  "An  Oleander."    The  plant  is 
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a  portrait.  It  was  painted  line  for  line,  tone  for  tone,  from 
the  object  itself;  all  the  rest  is  fiction.  The  pot  in  which 
it  stands,  the  marble  hall,  the  passage  leading  to  the  sea 
and  the  terrace  beyond,  exist  nowhere.  They  were  built 
up  in  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  artist.  Now,  I  will 
give  up  for  ever  all  claims  to  artistic  insight,  and  renounce 
the  coxcombry  of  critical  acumen,  if  anyone  will  prove 
to  me  that  there  is  any  appreciable  difference  in  point  of 
reality  and  veri-similitude  between  the  plant  copied  from 
nature,  and  all  the  rest  which  is  imagined.  Is  the  warm 
reflected  light  stealing  in  from  the  sunlit  terrace  outside 
into  the  cool  chamber,  with  its  many-hued  marbles,  one 
whit  less  true  to  the  tones  and  colours  of  nature  than  the 
light  on  the  grey  leaves,  or  the  elastic  intricacy  of  the 
Oleander's  boughs  ?  Let  anyone  try  this,  or  any  other  of 
his  pictures,  and  puzzle  out  where  he  had  nature  and 
where  he  had  not.  Was  the  foreshortened  bas-relief  in 
316,  "  Festival  of  the  Vintage,"  copied  from  such  an 
object  in  that  position,  or  done  all  out  of  his  own  head  ? 
It  may  or  may  not  have  been  ;  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Nature  and  invention  dovetail  into  each  other,  and  with 
this  supreme  artisan — this  great  art  Demiurgos — they 
become  one  and  indivisible. 

Great  imaginative  painters,  such  as  Titian  in  his 
Bacchanalian  scenes,  have  given  an  equal  amount  of 
harmony  and  keeping,  but  then  the  picture  is  pitched 
in  a  much  lower  key  of  imitation.  Titian  has  been 
satisfied  with  a  broad  aspect  of  nature  ;  he  has  not  gone 
into  minutiae,  into  the  play  of  cool  lights  and  warm 
reflections,  into  the  subtleties  of  polished  and  opaque 
surfaces,  into  cracks  and  crevices,  rust  and  mildew, 
and  accidents  of  all  kinds. 
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The  "  Festival  of  the  Vintage"  might  be  a  photograph 
of  the  scene,  only  it  is  infinitely  more  personal,  intelligent, 
intellectual,  and  delightful.  Alma-Tadema  has  made  dry 
bones  live — he  has  taken  the  dust  of  archaeology 
and  fashioned  out  of  it  human  beings,  which  he  has 
vivified  with  the  breath  of  his  own  intelligence  and 
genius.  That  he  has  not  done  everything  is  certain — 
that  he  has  not  made  his  puppets  individually  and 
psychologically  interesting  as  specimens  of  humanity,  is 
also  probable.  Let  Mr.  Wiseacre  and  Mr.  Damnation 
Faint-praise  revel  in  the  fact  as  much  as  they 
piease,  but,  kind  friends,  let  us  leave  to  others  the 
invidious  game  of  finding  fault,  and  that  most  unprofitable 
and  ungentlemanly  of  all  sports,  the  hunting  down  of 
shortcomings.  We  have  an  undeniably  great  artist 
amongst  us.  Let  us  take  off  our  hats  to  him,  and  make 
no  grimaces  behind  his  back. 

Influence  follows  genius,  as  the  shadow  the  substance. 
Post-Alma-Tademaitic  art,  to  coin  a  terrible  word,  is  clearer 
and  more  full  of  light,  more  constructively  and  scien- 
tifically accurate  and  more  delicate  in  colour:  it  may  have 
encouraged  others  to  dream,  perhaps  too  confidently,  that 
they  also  dwelt  in  marble  halls,  but  that  is  an  evil  that 
will  right  itself — the  assimilative  power  of  the  public  in 
the  matter  of  marble  must  find  a  limit,  and  the  original 
inventor  must  always  command  the  market. 

Edward  John  Poynter  is  another  artist  whose  con- 
tinental schooling  has  been  of  permanent  benefit  to  our 
school.  His  own  practice,  his  influence  as  Slade  Professor 
of  the  fine  arts  and  director  of  South  Kensington, 
have  all  tended  to  enforce  the   wholesome  doctrine  that 
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good  workmanship  is  the  essence  of  good  art.  He  also 
made  his  entry  through  the  gate  of  archaeology.  In  1867, 
he  exhibited  his  celebrated  picture  of  "  Israel  in  Egypt," 
which  all  lovers  of  art  will  no  doubt  remember.  It  is 
one  of  those  works  which  stamp  themselves  indelibly  on  our 
memory.  It  was  full  of  learning  and  research,  and  executed 
"  in  a  new  manner,  as  it  appeared  at  that  time,  with  great 
firmness  and  precision,  but  without  hardness.  Since  then 
Mr.  Poynter  has  gone  on  improving  and  enlarging  his 
scope,  passing  by  natural  stages  out  of  archaeology  into 
the  more  strictly  classical  region  of  ideality.  The  four 
decorative  pictures  executed  for  the  Earl  of  Wharncliffe, 
which  occupy  the  one  entire  wall  of  No.  6  Gallery,  bear 
ample  testimony  to  his  technical  abilities,  as  well  as  to  his 
imaginative  power. 

The  selection  of  the  "  Dragon  of  Wantley"  as  one  of 
the  subjects  was  no  doubt  suggested  by  the  destination  of 
these  pictures ;  and  it  is  a  curious  incident  in  literary 
history,  that  a  political  squib,  which  was  written  to  satirise 
a  lawsuit  about  tithes,  should  come  in  the  course  of  ages 
to  be  taken  au  pied  de  la  lettre,  and  finally  made  the 
subject  of  a  serious  picture  which  was  to  hang  in  the 
dragon's  den  itself. 

No.  490,  "A  Visit  to  ^Esculapius,"  is  Mr.  Poynter's 
most  perfect  picture — indeed,  we  may  say  it  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  pictures  produced  by  the  English  School. 
There  is  here  no  fencing  with  Naturalism,  no  playing  at  hide 
and  seek  with  Classicism  ;  the  painter  steers  his  way  with 
consummate  skill  and  fixity  of  purpose  right  through 
between  them.  There  is  just  enough  of  one  and 
of  the    other    to    make    up    a    perfect    artistic    whole. 
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The  thing  happened  nowhere  and  to  nobody,  it  never 
could  have ;  it  is  obviously  legendary.  All  the  reality  given 
by  beautiful  drawing  and  exquisite  flesh  painting,  by  a 
background  and  accessories  studied  carefully  from  nature, 
is  in  some  way  subordinated.  The  figures  are  what 
dreams  are  made  of,  and  the  scenery  is  the  scenery  of 
dreamland.  This  is  a  great  feat.  Alma-Tadema  takes 
us  by  the  arm  and  leads  us  for  a  walk  through  the  streets 
of  ancient  Athens;  he  shows  us  the  temples,  the  altars, 
the  dwelling  houses,  and  the  shops  of  butchers,  bakers, 
and  fishmongers,  as  they  really  were.  E.  J.  Poynter 
takes  up  an  ancient  fable,  and  shows  us  how  it  may 
possibly  have  mirrored  itself  in  the  imaginations  of  a 
bygone  people ;  it  is  a  picture  of  a  picture,  an  unreality 
made  visible.  There  are  several  other  pictures  by  this 
artist  in  the  collection,  all  admirable  in  execution,  and 
worthy  of  study,  but  hardly  so  happy  in  the  golden  mean 
as  the  one  described. 

He  who  undertakes  to  describe  a  picture  gallery  is 
driven  to  juxtapositions  almost  as  incongruous  as  those  of 
the  showman,  who  advertises  a  waxwork  group  of  Julius 
Caesar  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  "  walking  harm  in  harm." 
P.  H.  Calderon  and  E.  J.  Poynter  have  certainly  never 
walked  arm  in  arm  in  the  paths  of  art,  but  they  are  of  the 
same  age,  and  made  their  reputations  at  the  same  time, 
or  thereabouts. 

P.  H.  Calderon  is  an  Englishman  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  though  he  has  no  drop  of  Anglo-Saxon 
blood  in  his  veins.  He  began  exhibiting  in  1858, 
and  276,  "An  Incident  of  the  War  in  La  Vendee,"  the 
picture  which  finally  established  his  reputation,  was  painted 
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in  1862  ;  from  that  time  forward  he  has  been  an  industrious 
and  prolific  artist.     To  characterise  his  style  is  difficult, 
as  he  has  in  his  time  played  many  parts,  all  with  ability 
and  with  a  facility  as  though  "  to  the  manner  born."     His 
name   in   a  catalogue,  though   you   may   not  have   seen 
the    picture,    informs    you    that    you    are    going    to    see 
something  painted  with  a  bold  and  firm  touch,  with  a  very 
vigorous  effect  of  light  and  shade.      It  will  prepare  you  for 
a  surprise,  for  a  strong  emotion  ;  it  will  be  a  scene  taken 
from  history  or  from   some   memoir  writer,    or  else  it  will 
be  suggested  by  a  line  of  Tennyson's  poetry  or  some  old 
ballad ;  it   may  represent  some  incident  witnessed  in  his 
travels,  or  it  may  take  you  into  an  artificial  country  which 
seems  entirely  peopled  by  pretty  girls  who  do  not  appear 
to  have  any  ostensible  means  of  livelihood,  and  belong 
strictly  to  no  age  or  climate  ;  or  else  he  may  draw  aside 
the    veil    and    allow    you   to    peep    blushingly    at   beauty 
unadorned.     Versatile  as  he   is,  however,  a  careful  study 
of  his  works  will  lead  to  the  conviction  that  his  strongest 
point  is  in  dramatic  sentiment.      In  such  pictures  as  275, 
11  Home  They  Brought  Her  Warrior  Dead,"  he  is  at  his 
best.     As  you  look  at  it  you  feel  the  hush  and  awe  which 
pervade  a  chamber  of  death.    The  widow^ed  mother  clasping 
her  child  to  her  breast  is  intense  in  its  pathos,  and  the 
old  nurse,  though  you  hardly  see  her  face  for  the  white 
muffler,    is  alive   with   sympathetic    emotion.     The  awed 
look  of  the  attendants  gazing  at  the  rigid  figure  on  the 
bed,    is    another    touch   which   shows    how    true   was  the 
painter's  grasp  of  the  situation. 

The  episode  of  "  War  in  La  Vendee"  is  in   a  more 
playful  vein.     Some  grenadiers  have  been  looting  after  a 
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battle,  and  come  upon  a  small  boy  who  has  escaped  the 
shot  and  shell  which  have  destroyed  his  father's  house, 
and  who  is  sitting  disconsolately  on  an  overturned 
cradle.  "  How  did  you  come  here,  my  little  man  ?' 
seems  to  be  what  the  sergeant  says  to  him  as  he  stoops 
down  to  look  in  his  face.  There  is  not  much  in  the 
incident,  but  it  is  very  pleasing.  There  is  drollery  about 
it  as  well  as  pathos,  and  the  painting  is  firm  and 
masterly. 

274,  "  Home  after  Victory,"  is  less  satisfactory. 
Though  beautifully  painted,  and  full  of  natural  and 
touching  incidents,  it  does  not  seem  quite  the  way 
people  return  from  victory ;  or  is  it,  perhaps,  that, 
with  naturally  peace-loving  propensities,  one  would 
rather  people  did  not  return  from  victory  at  all.  This 
writer,  at  least,  if  he  happened  to  win  a  victory,  which  is 
an  experience  which  he  trusts  a  beneficent  Providence  will 
spare  him,  would  return  home  a  very  much  sadder  man 
than  when  he  started.  919,  ';  Aphrodite,"  shows  another 
side  of  this  versatile  artist's  powers.  The  foam-born 
goddess  floats  upon  the  waters  blue ;  the  sea  birds  hover  ! 
about  her ;  around,  whichever  way  you  look,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  sea  and  air — not  a  British 
matron  within  miles.  The  picture  is  fanciful  in  its 
conception  and  fanciful  in  treatment  ;  it  is  a  pass- 
ing thought,  light  as  air — a  whim  which  we  may 
imagine  came  to  the  painter  in  a  summer  reverie  by  the 
seaside,  and  was  carried  into  instant  execution  ;  an  ode 
like  Shelley's,  "  To  the  West  Wind,"  borrf  of  the  instant 
which  inspired  it.  P.  H.  Calderon  has  done  nothing 
more  beautiful  in  colour,  or  more  generally  charming  and 
graceful. 
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W.  G.  Orchardson  came  from  Scotland  in  1883. 
Never  a  very  prolific  artist,  his  pictures  have  always 
been  remarkable  for  their  daintiness  of  execution,  and 
for  a  peculiar  flaxen  and   delicate   key   of  colour  ;    they 

■show  a  most  extraordinary  appreciation  of  semi-tones,  of 
delicate  gradations  of  light,  which  in  no  other  hands  than 
his  would  be  sufficient  to   produce  relief,  but  which  he 

^contrives  to  combine  by  some  magic,  all  his  own,  into  the 
most  startling  effects.      Let  anyone  pass  their  eyes  along 

•from  Nos.  380  to  ^SS  in  No.  4  Gallery,  and  then  turn 
suddenly  to  any  other  part  of  the  room,  and  he  will  at 
once  become  conscious  of  a  difference  in  scheme,  of  another 
method  of  treating  light  and  shade.  No.  387,  "  Alone," 
is  an  exception.  In  all  the  other  pictures,  the  effect  is 
produced  by  the  opposition  of  light  against  light ;  the  darks 

''  necessary  as  foils  being  introduced  in  small  masses  and  at 
rare  intervals.  Let  those  who  are  inclined  to  believe  the 
expert  accept  the  statement,  that  to  accomplish  this  as  he 
has  done,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  feats  a  man  can 
propose  to  himself.  A  hair's  breadth  of  deviation  from  the 
proper  position  of  a  dark  touch,  the  slightest  uncertainty 
in  the  value  of  a  tone,  a  moment's  forgetfulness,  and  the 
impression  of  relief  is  gone.  The  effect  falls  to  pieces  like 
a  house  of  cards,  and  nothing  is  left  but  a  dismal  jumble 
of  meaningless  hues,  such  as  he  has  represented,  strewing 
the  floor  of  the  gambler's  parlour.  Mr.  Orchardson  seems 
to  possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  what  Ruskin  has  defined 
as  "imagination  associative,"  the  faculty  of  seeing  with 
the  mind's  eye.  The  whole  picture  rises  up  before  him 
vividly,  and  he  paints  with  the  certainty  which  comes  of 
actual    vision.       His  subjects  are  various,   but  what    he 
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seems  to  like  best,  the  place  where  his  fancy  most  loves  I 
to  dwell,  is  in  the  gilded  salons  of  the  last  century,  with 
their  well-waxed  parquet  floors  and  their  enamelled  empire 
furniture.  These  he  peoples  with  courtly  little  dames, 
and  graceful  girls,  who  are  dressed  in  white  gowns  ;  their 
waists — this  is  said,  ladies,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  sub-  j 
ject,  but  only  judging  by  the  eye — their  waists  are  very 
much  where  modern  bodies  begin.  Round  about  them, 
sidling  and  bowing,  and,  in  a  general  way,  assuming  atti- 
tudes descriptive  of  esteem  and  affection,  are  their  beaux, 
dressed  in  swallow-tailed  coats,  kerseymere  pantaloons, 
silk  stockings,  and  shoes.  There  is  much  of  the  same  sort 
of  sentiment  in  the  air  of  these  salons  as  is  scattered 
through  the  pages  of  Mme.  D'Arblay's  memoirs.  They 
are  pictures  of  manners,  and  represent  the  refined,  elegant, 
witty,  but  rather  artificial,  society  of  the  beginning  of  this 
century. 

No.  388,  "  Napoleon  on  Board  the  Bellerophon," 
belongs  to  another  category.  "  The  Last  Sight  of  France" 
would  be  an  equally  appropriate  title.  It  is  all  over  now. 
The  triumphs  of  Tilsit,  the  representations  of  the  theatre, 
with  a  parterre  of  kings,  the  Tuileries  and  the  Old  Guard, 
the  great  days,  les  belles  journies  of  Austerlitz,  Jena,  and 
Wagram ;  the  crowd  of  marshals — where  are  they  ?  Some 
are  dead,  some  have  sold  their  swords  to  another,  and 
the  old  grenadiers  are  not — they  sleep  under  the  sands  of 
Egypt,  the  snows  of  Russia,  and  the  cornfields  of  Belgium. 
What  a  solemn  moment  is  this  here  represented !  It  is  a 
terrible  pause  which  has  affected  all  the  Emperor's 
escort,  for,  when  he  has  seen  the  last  of  the  coast  of 
France,  which  he  said  he  loved  so  well,  and  turns  round  to 
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x>k  before  him,  what  a  prospect !  All  greatness  gone, 
,nd  nothing  left  but  baseness,  meanness,  and  selfishness. 
There  is  no  greater  anti-climax  in  history,  and  it  tells  both 
v^ays,  unfortunately — against  the  conquerors  as  well  as 
he  conquered.  The  splendid  struggle  and  the  final 
ictory  at  Waterloo  are  grand.  Would  we  could  expunge 
.11  the  rest,  and  erase  from  human  memories  the  littleness, 
he  degradation  of  Longwood. 

No.  3&f,  "Alone,"  is  another  powerfully  dramatic 
;cene.  There  it  is  all  o\Ter  also — "  She  is  gone,  and 
)erhaps  I  did  not  understand  her,  and  wounded  her 
without  intention.  Yes,  I  was  hasty  on  that  occasion  and 
3n  that,  but  did  I  not  wait  upon  her  like  her  slave  ?  had 
she  a  wish  I  did  not  gratify,  or  a  caprice  I  did  not  do  my 
Dest  to  minister  to  ?  Hard,  hard,  cruel,  yea,  ungrateful! 
I  am  not  all  to  blame.  '  That  is  what  he  is  saying  to 
himself.  Poor  fellow  !  it  will  be  sad  work  for  him,  dressing 
for  dinner  to  eat  it  all  alone,  and  every  inanimate  stick 
and  stone  in  the  house  will  seem  to  have  eyes,  and  look 
at  him  reproachfully  ;  the  servants  will  speak  under  their 
breath,  and  assume  a  solemn  air — it  will  be  utter  misery. 
Mr.  Orchardson  must  really  paint  another  picture,  and  make 
her  come  back ;  and  everything  must  be  explained.  ' '  Dear 
Arthur,"  she  must  say,  "  forgive  me.  I  was  misled,  and 
knew  not  what  I  did  ; "  and  Arthur  must  be  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  answer — "  It  is  for  you  to  forgive,  Edith, 
for  I  knew  not  what  I  said." 

G.  D.  Leslie,  son  of  Charles  Leslie,  is  one  of  the 
rare  instances  of  a  son  as  illustrious  as  his  father  in  the 
same  pursuit.  A  painter's  son  has  sat  on  the  woolsack, 
and  an  architect's  has  been  a  great  church  dignitary,   but 
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for  a  painter  father  to  have  a  painter  son,  an  R.A.,  like 
himself,  is  unique.  Charles  Leslie  belonged  to  the  senti- 
mental period  of  English  art,  and  a  careful  analysis  of 
his  talent  would  probably  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
literary  qualities  were  greater  than  those  purely  artistic. 
He  was  essentially  a  witty  man,  and  he  probably  much 
preferred  the  society  of  Laurence  Sterne  and  Cervantes  to 
that  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raffaelle. 

No.  626,  "  Scene  from  Roderick  Random,"  shows 
him  at  his  best.  The  indignation  of  the  disappointed 
legacy  hunters  and  the  jubilant  expression  of  the  sole 
heir  are  rendered  with  great  point  and  humour.  He 
had  a  fine  turn  for  female  beauty,  and  his  admiration 
of  Nature's  masterpiece  was  tempered  by  respect — 
failing  which  there  is  no  genuine  admiration  and  no 
true  perception  of  beauty.  In  this  favoured  country 
woman  asserts  her  title  to  respect,  an  irrefragable  proof 
that  it  is  accorded  her,  and  the  painter's  fancy  never 
wanders  from  a  pure  ideal  of  chastity  and  grace.  The 
part  that  she  plays  in  the  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Paris 
Salon  is  one  of  the  many  pitiful  signs  of  a  nation's  artistic 
and  social  disorganisation. 

G.  D.  Leslie  has  inherited  his  father's  turn  for 
female  beauty,  but  with  a  characteristic  difference  in 
his  way  of  viewing  it.  The  father's  women  were  more 
espiegle  ;  they  had  more  fun  and  coquetry — the  son's 
are  almost  unnecessarily  innocent.  With  most  laud- 
able and  commendable  purity  of  intention  he  has  not 
allowed  the  faintest  taint  of  anything  wicked  to  breathe 
the  same  atmosphere  with  his  pure  and  immaculate 
beauties.      He  might  have  spared  a  little,  just  a  little,  if 
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;>nly  to  bring  them  into  closer  sympathy  with  man. 
Alas !  they  stand  so  very  far  aloof  as  they  are,  it  seems 
quite  hopeless  to  approach  them. 

In  No.  3  Gallery  are  six  important  pictures  which  bring 
tiis  qualities  into  full  relief.     They  produce  an   imposing 
effect  when  seen  together,  and  convey  the  impression  of  a 
marked  personality  ;  the  lighting  is  beautiful  and  peculiar — 
It  has  the  breadth  and  suffusion  of  ordinary  daylight,  but  with 
a  poetical  glitter,  and  the  colouring  partakes   of  the  same 
quality  ;  there  is  a  sort  of  golden  gloss,  like  the  sheen  on 
satin,    which    sparkles    over    everything.      "  Pot    Pourri" 
(290)    is    especially    remarkable    in    this    respect.       284, 
'"School    Revisited,"    gees    deeper    into    the    domain    of 
human   interests    than    the   others,    but   even    there    the 
painter    characteristically   keeps    quite    on   the   outer   rim 
of  the  terrible  vortex  of  human  life,  with  its  mad  cravings, 
its    burning    disappointments,    its    hopes,    its    agony,  and 
despair.      It    is  the   school- world  he  paints — undoubting, 
ignorant,  and  happy.     The  girl  who  revisits  it  has  come 
from  the  other,   from  the  larger   and  the   more  unhappy 
world   of  men   and   women,   and   the   children   look  with 
admiring  awe  at  its  outward  trappings  which  she  brings 
with   her — the  finery  and   the  ornaments  ;   what  else  she 
may  have  brought  with  her,  and  which  is  below  them,  we 
cannot  tell,  and    the   painter  is  the  last  man  to  tell  us. 
281,  "Waiting  for  the   Ferry,"  is  an  instance  of  a  more 
subdued  and  sombre  key  of  colouring,    a  key  which  the 
painter  has  only  occasionally  touched,  but  always  with  com- 
plete success.    There  is  a  beautiful  twilight  solemnity  in  this 
scene — the  ferry-boat  does  not  come,  but  it  will  come,  let 
us  hope,   before  darkness  and  night  sets  in.     Ferry-boats 
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are  chancy  things — many  people  have  had  to  stand 
waiting  in  vain  until  it  was  too  dark  to  see  and  time  to  go 
to  sleep,  and  to  forget  about  the  river  and  its  tides,  to 
lose  consciousness  of  all  things  but  of  the  wide  illimitable 
ocean  which  has  no  shores. 

To  this  writer,  whilst  engaged  in  taking  notes,  a 
return  to  No.  2  Gallery  was  always  a  matter  of  pleasure, 
sometimes  of  relief.  There  are  five  pictures  there — 
130,  " A  Treatise  on  Parrots  ;  131,  "The  Ornithologist;" 
132,  "  St.  Francis  Preaching  to  the  Birds  ;  "  133, 
"  The  Apothecary;"  134,  "The  Old  Clock,"  by 
H.  S.  Marks,  which  convey  the  impression  of  a  strong 
personality.  The  tedium  of  a  great  exhibition,  as  of  the 
great  world,  is  its  moral  colourlessness  ;  they  both  tend 
to  an  average  of  irreproachable  but  also  uninteresting 
respectability,  and  here,  at  all  events,  is  a  man  with  a  love, 
a  strong  and  genuine  love,  of  birds,  which  is  peculiar  to 
him.  Manchester,  it  may  be  said,  has  revealed  Mr.  H. 
S.  Marks.  Qualities  which  escaped  notice  when  exhibited 
in  single  specimens  become  completely  convincing  when 
seen  in  the  aggregate.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  very  equal, 
and  you  always  know  where  you  have  him  ;  his  faults 
remain  his  faults,  but  then  he  never  falls  away  from  his 
virtues.  He  is  a  Nature  lover,  and  a  kindly  humourist  who 
has  not  even  a  tinge  of  satire  in  his  fun  ;  what  he  believes 
in,  as  sound  philosophy,  is  a  good  hobby,  an  absorbing 
pursuit,  which  shall  leave  no  room  for  envy,  malice,  or 
uncharitableness  ;  and  he  has  plenty  of  historical  evidence 
to  support  his  view  of  the  case. 

"The  Apothecary"  is  probably  technically  the  best 
of    the    five   pictures ;    its    illumination   is    wonderful ;   a 
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n,    nefarious     light     pervades     the    scene,     in    strict 
eping    with     the     occupation     of     the     needy    rascal 
-    let    us    be    satisfied    with    calling    him    the     needy 
in,    and    not     be    pharisaical).        All    the    accessories, 
>m   the    stuffed   alligator     to    the   green   earthen   pots, 
idders    and   musty  seeds,   are   beautifully   painted  and 
adied  from   nature,  but  all  transformed  and  quickened 
th    the    artist's    idea    and    intention.      They    all    look 
icanny  things,  which  no  honest  apothecary  would   have 
•out  him,   and  the  gaunt  wretch,  with  " overwhelming 
ows,"  is  uncanny  also.     The   same   concentration    and 
msfusion  of  thought  is  seen  in   the  bird   pictures.      St 
rancis  preaches  to  his  feathered  congregation  in   simple 
>od  faith,   without   a   suspicion   that    there   is    anything 
iiculous  or  futile  in  what  he  is  about  ;   the  ornithologist 
id  the  man  who  is  writing  about  parrots  are  completely 
)sorbed  in   their  own  small   world  of  interest.     All  the 
rds  are  exquisitely  drawn  and  painted  and  exactly  like, 
it    in     some     mysterious    way     they    suggest    human 
tributes.      They  are  the  drollest  little  folk   imaginable  ; 
ime  are  vain,  pert,  and  saucy,  others  sly  and  inquisitive  ; 
>me  have  the  most  absurd  pretensions  to  gravity  and 
isdom,  while  others  are  mere  buffoons.     This  power  of 
ansformation  is  very  wonderful  and  original.    We  cannot 
11  how  it  is  done.     In  Gallery  12  are  two  finely-coloured 
nawings.    No.  1438,  "A  Happy  Family  at  the  Zoo,"  has 
Le    same     anthropomorphic     birds;      and     Xo.     1427, 
Orpheus   Charming  the   Beasts,"   is  perfectly  delicious 
>r  its  quaintness  and  oddity.      The   beasts   are   lifelike, 
id  they  are  the  fulcrum  which  attach  the  scene  to  solid 
irth ;    whereas  the  stiff  mediaeval  aspect  the  artist  has 
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given  to  Orpheus  and  the  background  lifts  it  into  the 
region  of  fable.  It  is  a  pleasantry,  charmingly  conceived, 
and  perfectly  carried  out.  So  marked  a  personality  as 
that  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks  cannot  fail  in  the  present,  as  in 
the  future,  to  find  its  corresponding  receptivity. 

There  are  few  pictures  in  the  Exhibition  more  concen- 
trated in  their  interest  than  No.  57,  "  Prince  Arthur  and 
Hubert,"  by  W.  F.  Yeames.  The  terrified  appeal  of  the 
young  Prince,  " Oh,  spare  mine  eyes!"  and  the  struggle 
which  is  going  on  in  the  mind  of  Hubert  are  rendered 
with  great  power.  From  year  to  year,  as  time  has  flown, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Yeames  has  given  evidence  of  thought  and 
earnestness,  of  scholarly  accomplishment,  of  a  firm  and 
manly  style  of  painting,  and  the  world  has  testified  its 
recognition  of  these  qualities,  without  pausing  to  consider 
how  rare  such  an  equipment  is,  especially  in  the  English 
School.  It  is  a  necessity  in  the  arts,  felt  alike  in  literature 
and  painting,  that  the  orderly  work,  co-ordinated  and 
balanced,  shall  carry  less  evidence  of  imagination  than 
that  which  is  loosely  and  lawlessly  constructed  ;  but  the 
reasoning  is  unsound,  and  the  test  lies  neither  in  the  one 
nor  the  other,  but  in  the  impression  produced.  Classicism 
and  naturalism  are  names  given  to  extremes,  and  the 
truth  lies  in  neither  of  them.  Where  the  intermediate  line 
of  safety  runs  has  never  been  defined  ;  but  in  the  picture 
mentioned  above,  in  146,  "  Prisoners  of  War,  1805,"  and 
in  901,  "Amy  Robsart,"  Mr.  Yeames  cannot  be  far 
from  it. 

Briton  Riviere's  reputation  is  not  of  an  ephemeral 
character,  resting  on  one  or  two  successful  pictures ;  it  has 
been   slowly   built   up   by   the    sustained  effort   of  years. 
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Every  succeeding  month  of  May  since  1858  has  found 
him  prepared  with  four  or  five  pictures,  which  were  only 
alike  in  haYing  animals  for  their  centre  of  interest,  and  in 
representing  situations  which  either  called  forth  a  display 
of  sentiment  or  pointed  to  some  striking  antithesis.  His 
subjects  have  been  drawn  from  all  sorts  of  sources,  ancient 
and  modern,  and  even  the  Rubbayat  was  not  too  recondite 
to  escape  his  researches.  His  moods  haYe  been  as  various 
as  his  subjects.  One  very  favourite  one  is  to  moralise 
over  the  ruins  of  human  greatness,  and  Shelley's 
"  Oximandrias "  would  doubtless  long  since  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  picture  could  animals  have  been 
appropriately  introduced.  He  is  particularly  happy  in  his 
humour.  Xo.  377,  "  An  Anxious  Moment,"  represents  a 
flock  of  geese  terrified  by  an  old  hat  in  the  road,  a  hat 
which  must  be  passed  ;  the  gander,  who  leads  the  flock, 
is  just  screwing  up  his  courage  to  make  the  first  dash. 
No.  370,  "  Playfellows,"  and  Xo.  371,  "  His  Only  Friend," 
represent  another  mood  of  Air.  Briton  Riviere's  mind,  to 
which  he  has  returned  very  frequently.  They  illus- 
trate the  sympathy  between  dog  and  man.  Long 
domestication  has  no  doubt  made  love  for  his  master 
a  ruling  instinct  in  the  animal,  but  whether  that 
extends  to  sympathy  with  him  in  his  mental  and  moral 
tribulations  is  open  to  question.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently 
probable  to  bring  it  within  the  scope  of  poetical  and 
pictorial  license. 

364,  "  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den,"  is  a  picture 
which  has  never  failed  to  excite  admiration  wherever 
it  has  been  exhibited,  and  the  reason  of  its  popularity 
is  no  doubt  that  it  presents  a  somewhat  hackneyed  subject 
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treated  in  a  novel  and  quite  unconventional  way.  There 
is,  moreover,  in  the  treatment  what  we  may  call  a  faint 
sub-acid  flavour — an  almost  imperceptible  tinge  of  irony 
and  humour.  We  are  made  to  feel  that  these  qualities  are 
lurking  round  about,  but  that  they  keep  at  a  reverent 
and  respectful  distance  from  a  theme  which  is  too  solemn 
to  be  trifled  with. 

365,  "  Circe  and  the  Companions  of  Ulysses"  is 
one  of  the  painter's  happiest  creations.  There  is 
here  the  same  novelty  and  unconventionality,  and  the 
humour,  not  being  fenced  in  by  the  same  restrictions, 
is  allowed  to  enter  freely.  There  is  no  mistake  about 
the  sort  of  human  soul  which  possesses  these  pigs  :  their 
bleary  eyes  and  flabby  lips  tell  their  own  story  plainly 
enough.  It  is  an  old-world  tale,  but  not  out  of  date.  It  is 
still  a  long  voyage  to  Ithaca.  Calypso  and  Circe  are  still 
dangers  by  the  way,  and  many  a  bark  is  daily  cast  away 
on  the  rock  of  the  Sirens.  368,  "Ulysses  and  Argus,"  is 
a  fine  subject,  and  the  picture  is  full  of  pathos ;  but  for 
.some  reason  or  another,  Mr.  Riviere  is  not  at  his  best 
with  the  classical  man.  He  is  so  versatile,  and  in  a  general 
way  a  painter  of  such  skill  and  power,  that  he  could  easily 
afford  to  avoid  uncongenial  themes. 

Edwin  Long  is  not  only  an  artist  of  great  ability;  he  is 
above  and  beyond  all  else  a  constructive  genius.  What- 
ever the  merit  of  his  dialogue  may  be,  his  stage  effects  are 
unrivalled.  He  puts  the  very  point  and  gist  of  a  good 
subject  before  you  in  the  most  telling  way. 

How  delicious  is  the  "  Babylonian  Marriage  Mart," 
No.  540,  and  what  a  capital  institution  it  was ! 
The     imperious     beauty    could     not    lose     her    oppor- 
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tunities  by  over-ambition  and  fastidiousness  ;  the 
homely  girl  was  spared  the  heart-sickness  which  comes 
of  fruitless  lawn-tennis  parties  and  picnics,  county  balls 
and  race  meetings  ;  and  how  salutary  must  have  been 
its  moral  effects  !  The  "  highest  lot  "  in  the  sale  would  all 
her  life  after  have  a  wholesome  dread  lest  her  husband 
might  think  he  had  paid  too  dear  for  her,  and  the  poor, 
plain  wife  would  be  cheered  by  the  thought  that,  in  the 
solid  comforts  she  had  brought  her  husband,  the  good 
man  would  feel  ample  compensation  for  her  lack  of  beauty. 
Before  the  long  line  of  Babylonian  spinsters,  in  Mr.  Long's 
picture,  we  find  ourselves  speculating  what  each  lot  is 
likely  to  fetch,  and  to  what  length  we  ourselves  would  be 
inclined  to  go.  And  what  a  skilful  touch  it  is,  that  the 
painter,  having  done  his  level  best  with  No.  2,  shows  only 
the  back  of  No.  1,  and  leaves  us  to  imagine  that  she  is 
more   exquisitely   lovely   still. 

In  No.  545,  "  Diana,  or  Christ,"  the  subject 
is  placed  before  us  in  an  equally  telling  way. 
The  lover  of  the  young  Christian  maiden  holds  a 
handful  of  incense.  "  Only  drop  this  on  that  altar,"  he 
says,  "and  all  will  be  well."  To  the  polytheistic  Roman, 
to  whom  a  god  or  two  more  or  less  made  so  little  difference, 
this  obstinacy  of  the  Christians  appeared  both  inexplicable 
and  exasperating.  An  intense  fascination  invests  the 
annals  of  early  Christianity — a  fact  which  Mr.  Long  has 
ably  availed  himself  of,  and  produced  a  picture,  which  is 
not  only  a  fine  work  technically,  but  also  full  of  thrilling 
dramatic  interest. 

There  is  no  abler  man  in  the  artistic  ranks  than  Fred. 
Goodall.      He  is  a  veteran  also,   as  his  earliest  triumphs 
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take  us  back  to  the  commencement  of  Her  Majesty's  reign. 
In  1839  he  was  an  exhibitor;  since  that  time  he  must 
have  produced  a  great  number  of  pictures,  all  of  them  of 
a  high  order  of  technical  merit,  and  very  various  in  subject. 
No.  178,  ''Subsiding  of  the  Nile,"  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
his  Oriental  pictures.  It  represents  Egypt  seen  through 
the  slightly  idealising  medium  of  a  highly-trained  artistic 
consciousness.  The  pictorial  elements  of  the  country,  the 
fine  flow  of  lines,  the  picturesque  and  classical  garments, 
are  the  facts  insisted  upon.  It  is  the  Egypt  of  Kinglake 
and  Warburton,  of  almost  all  cultivated  travellers.  To 
Mr.  Cook  it  probably  presents  a  very  different  aspect. 

501,  "Julian  the  Apostate  Presiding  at  a  Conference  of 
Sectarians,"  by  E.  Armitage,  is  a  work  of  great 
regularity.  Trained  under  Paul  De  la  Roche  in  Paris, 
this  painter  has,  throughout  a  long  career,  consistently 
adhered  to  the  traditions  which  are  the  foundation  of  such 
works  as  the  "  Hemicycle  des  Beaux  Arts,"  and  the 
frescoes  of  Flaudrin.  He  is  learned  with  all  the  learning 
of  the  Parisians,  and  had  his  lot  been  cast  in  an  age  more 
congenial  to  his  style  of  art,  would  have  left  behind  him 
some  great  monuments  of  mural  decoration. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  specimen  of  Joseph  Clark 
in  the  collection,  163,  "Mother's  Darling,"  lent  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Chantry  Bequest.  It  would  have  been 
interesting  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  and  certainly 
conducive  to  our  moral  and  spiritual  welfare,  to  have  had 
a  larger  and  more  representative  selection.  His  history 
is  altogether  peculiar.  During  the  last  thirty  years  there 
have  been  many  reputations  made  and  not  a  few  lost; 
the  trumpet  tongue  of  fame  has  proclaimed  with  noisy 
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;lamour  now  one  name  and  now  another ;  at  the  dinner 
parties  of  each  succeeding  season  this  or  that  great 
Dicture  has  been  a  theme  of  conversation  ;  but  it  has  only 
?een  amongst  a  few  observers,  who  take  more  than  usual 
leed  of  what  is  passing,  that  one  has  heard  of  the  name 
)f  Joseph  Clark  as  an  aspirant  to  fame.  He  has  pursued 
he  even  tenor  of  his  way,  undisturbed  by  a  notoriety 
tfhich  he  apparently  never  courted  ;  and  this  writer  at 
east  most  sincerely  hopes  that  retributive  justice  has  not 
iltogether  failed  in  her  mission,  but  has  conveyed  to  him* 
n  the  way  of  encouragement  and  consolation,  some  tidings 
:rom  the  inner  world  which  have  told  him  of  the  gratitude 
Df  many  gentle  hearts  and  the  fellowship  of  many  tender, 
oving  souls.  His  pictures,  could  we  see  them  grouped 
together,  would  merit  the  title  of  Die  Erkentnisse  einer 
schonen  Zeele.  A  beautiful,  tender,  pious,  and  loving  soul 
breathes  through  them  all.  He  has  altered  little,  and, 
:ruel  as  it  may  sound,  he  has  improved  less  ;  technically 
speaking,  the  aspect  of  his  pictures  has  always  been  and 
still  is  forbidding  at  the  first  glance  ;  but  is  it  too  much  to 
ask  of  a  busy  world  to  pause  one  moment  longer  ?  and  that 
Is  all  that  is  needed.  Joseph  Clark  is  one  of  the  most 
:onsummate  artists  living  in  all  that  appertains  to  the 
construction  of  a  picture  ;  he  knows  as  well  or  better  than 
any  man  living  how  to  concentrate  the  interest  of  his 
subject,  and  how  to  bring  out  its  central  point.  There  is 
no  unnecessary  detail,  and  yet  nothing  which  helps  the 
story  is  omitted.  There  is  complete  unity  in  his  work  ; 
all  the  parts  unite  to  form  a  perfect  whole.  His  pictures 
are  full  of  concentrated  thought  and  feeling — sweet,  tender, 
and  loving  creations.     What  ails  them,  then,  that  they  are 
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not  more  talked  about  ?  the  reader  may  ask.  Ah,  gentle 
reader !  what  ails  hundreds  of  glorious  minds,  full  of 
knowledge  and  justice  and  reverence  for  all  that  is  noble, 
of  scorn  for  all  that  is  base,  of  hearts  full  of  tears  for 
human  woes,  of  rich,  warm  sympathy  for  its  struggles  and 
its  sorrows — what  ails  them  that  the  world  does  not  kneel 
down,  and  throw  honours  and  titles  at  their  feet  ?  A 
something,  an  infinitesimal  quantity,  which,  perhaps,  in 
the  next  world  shall  be  as  though  it  had  never  been. 

The  tendency  of  modern  art  has  uniformly  been 
towards  individualisation,  and  though  it  would  appear  that 
in  portraiture  that  was  forced  upon  the  artist  by  the  very 
nature  of  his  task,  we  can  still  discern  considerable  latitude 
in  the  matter  at  different  periods.  The  portraits  of  Holbein 
and  the  miniature  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  Isaac  Oliver, 
will  probably  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader's  memory, 
as  instances  of  great  individualisation  ;  whereas  in  Titian, 
Tintoretto,  and  our  own  painters,  Reynolds  and  Lawrence, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  portrait  is  more  a 
general  rendering  of  the  type  than  an  exact  transcript 
of  the  individual  who  sat  for  it.  In  the  work  of  our  best 
portrait  painters  at  the  present  day,  we  see  that  they  have 
imbibed  many  of  the  highest  qualities  of  the  classic 
period  of  the  art,  at  the  same  time  that  they  aim  at  the 
concentrated  individualisation  which  belongs  to  more 
primitive  times.  What  magnificent  pictures  do  we  not 
all  of  us  remember  by  Van  Dyck  and  Sir  Joshua.  Those 
splendid  cavaliers  in  their  black  satin  and  lace,  with  their 
high-bred  air,  their  long  curling  locks  and  delicate  hands; 
those  clever  statesmen  and  wits  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  their  powdered  wigs  and  pigtails,  looking  at  us  j 
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out  of  the  corners  of  their  eyes.  Are  they  not  to  us  like 
real  living  presences — men  whom  we  have  known  ?  and 
yet  when  we  turn  to  such  pictures  as  Sir  Henry  Manisty 
(159),  and  Cardinal  Newman  (158),  by  W,  W.  Ouless; 
and  to  (411)  Lord  YVinmarleigh,  and  (409)  John  Tenniel, 
by  Frank  Holl,  are  these  pictures  not  still  more  charac- 
teristic and  individual  ?  Surely,  unless  the  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are  more  unlike  each  other  than  those 
of  the  eighteenth  and  seventeenth,  they  must  be  so  ;  and 
when  we  corns  to  a  lower  rank  of  talent,  the  difference 
becomes  still  more  obvious.  The  portraits  by  Lely  and 
Kneller  are  as  like  each  other  as  two  eggs. 

In  this  respect  we  may  fairly  claim,  then,  that  art  has 
made  progress. 

Landscape  painting  has,  as  may  be  imagined,  not  stood 
still  during  these  eventful  fifty  years.  All  the  influences 
which  have  moulded  art  have  acted  on  it  with  concentrated 
power.  The  passionate  earnestness  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
nature-love,  the  influence  of  foreign  art,  and  the  example 
of  the  photograph  which  reveals  all  the  minutiae  of  nature, 
have  all  had  their  effect. 

David  Cox  was  the  great  landscape  painter  of  the 
early  Victorian  age.  He  did  not  go  into  details,  like  the 
figure  men  of  the  same  period  :  he  prized  sentiment  as 
higher  than  objective  truth.  The  citizen  who  has  been 
immured  for  months  in  the  stony  wilderness,  which  is  his 
place  of  business,  when  he  escapes  into  the  open  country, 
is  impressed  first  and  foremost  by  its  brightness  and  its 
freshness ;  he  draws  a  long  breath,  and  murmurs  the 
words,  "fresh  air."  That  is  precisely  the  impression  that 
David   Cox's  landscapes  convey — brightness,    breeziness, 
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freshness,  and  purity,  are  their  greatest  qualities.  His 
colouring  is  silvery,  though  a  little  conventional ;  he  lived 
before  the  days  of  pre-Raphaelitism.  His  execution  is 
impetuous,  and  perfectly  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  After 
him  came  Creswick,  more  laborious  and  patient,  more 
attentive  to  minutiae  and  with  more  acknowledgment  of 
the  greenness  of  nature  ;  equally  restricted  in  sentiment, 
but  with  less  imaginative  power,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
advanced  the  art  very  materially.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Turner  fifty  years  ago  was  approaching  the  end 
of  his  career,  and  the  pictures  representing  him  in  the 
Manchester  Exhibition  belong  to  a  period  when  his  sight 
and  the  vigour  of  his  mind  had  failed.  Like  Goethe  in 
his  dying  hours  he  was  calling  for  "  more  light,"  and  trying 
to  render  the  blaze  of  sunlight ;  an  impossible  feat  for 
earthy  pigments  to  accomplish. 

John  Linnell  was  the  forerunner  of  a  new  school 
which  received  a  powerful  impulse  from  the  writings  of 
J.  Ruskin  and  the  example  of  the  pre-Raphaelites,  the 
school  of  colour.  A  dividing  line  might  be  drawn  some- 
where near  the  year  1850,  which  parts  landscape  and 
marine  painting  in  two ;  those  who  went  before,  with 
few  exceptions,  Constable  and  Muller  amongst  the  few, 
E.  W.  Cooke,  W.  Collins,  F.  R.  Lee,  David  Roberts, 
Clarkson  Stansfield,  S.  Prout,  and  Copley  Fielding  painted 
with  a  restricted  pallette,  in  which  greys,  yellows,  and 
earthy  tones  predominated.  Those  who  came  after,  and 
they  continue  even  unto  this  day,  vied  with  Nature  in 
her  display  of  crimson  and  gold,  purple,  azure,  and 
emerald  green. 

J.  Linnell  belongs  to  both  periods — to  the  latter  by 
his  gorgeous  skies  and  the  glory  of  his  autumnal  woods, 
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to  the  earlier  by  a  certain  want  of  individuality  in  his 
colouring.  When  it  suited  his  purpose,  he  treated  his 
foreground,  whatever  it  might  be  composed  of,  as  a  mass 
of  rich  translucent  amber,  very  beautiful  in  the  abstract, 
but  not  strictly  true. 

It  would  be  a  lengthy  task,  too  lengthy  for  the 
proportions  of  a  pamphlet,  to  do  more  than  mention 
the  names  of  our  greatest  modern  landscape  painters,  and 
it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  single  out  one  or 
two  typical  examples  for  separate  notice. 

Peter  Graham  must  in  his  youth  have  received  a  vivid 
impression,  which  stamped  itself  indelibly  on  his  memory. 
He  was  in  some  Highland  glen,  thick  with  mist  and 
driving  rain  ;  the  dark  flanks  of  hills  rose  on  either  hand 
to  lose  themselves  in  the  grey  veil  of  rack  and  storm- 
cloud,  when  this  suddenly  parted  and  a  gleam  of  sunlight 
pierced  through  and  gilded  the  heather  and  bracken  on 
the  mountain's  side  ;  the  white  mists  rolled  themselves 
together  into  long  wreaths,  which  lashed  the  jutting  crags 
like  sea-foam  and  tore  themselves  into  spray  among  the 
pines  and  birch  trees,  This  impression,  in  its  first 
freshness,  produced  the  "  Spate  in  the  Highlands,"  and 
many  a  noble  picture  since. 

H.  W.  B.  Davis  loves  nature  in  her  serener  moods. 
He  paints  cattle  basking  in  the  sunshine  in  meadows  by 
the  sea.  His  rendering  of  thick  grass  ready  for  the 
scythe  is  quite  incomparable — we  seem  to  see  every  stalk 
and  blade  and  every  flower, 

B.  W.  Leader  loves  a  flooded  country  in  late  November, 
with  the  dark  land  and  the  leafless  trees  defined  against  a 
golden  sky.     He  paints  effects  which  we  only  see  occa- 
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sionally ;  they  burst  upon  us  sometimes  when  we  are 
jogging  home  after  a  day's  hunting,  and  then  we  pull  up 
suddenly  and  gaze  as  if  spellbound. 

J.  MacWhirter  is  more  various.  In  his  sterner  moods 
he  paints  the  dark  purple  hills  overhanging  some  remote 
Highland  loch.  At  others  he  is  all  grace  and  tenderness, 
and  draws  the  white  bole  and  the  slender  boughs  of  the 
birch  tree,  relieved  against  a  pale  blue  sky. 

Vicat  Cole  haunts  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Its  deep 
still  reaches  where  the  tall  elms  cast  their  dark  reflections 
on  the  water ;  where  the  swallows  are  skimming  its  surface, 
and  the  docks,  the  comfreys,  and  the  meadowsweet  cluster 
on  the  banks,  are  his  domain,  and  associated  with  his 
name  in  the  mind  of  every  boating  man. 

J.  W.  Oakes  belongs  to  a  somewhat  earlier  age.  His 
"  Last  Gleam  "  is  a  beautiful  picture,  full  of  delicate  trans- 
lucent colour. 

C.  E.  Johnson,  A.  Parsons,  J.  Aumonier,  E.  A. 
Waterlow,  Frank  Walton,  and  David  Murray,  are  all 
earnest  students  of  nature  ;  men  of  a  new  type  which  has 
grown  up  in  the  last  twenty  years  ;rbrave,  hardy  enthusiasts 
who  pitch  their  easels  in  the  open,  and  brave  all  weather, 
wind,  rain,  and  even  snow,  in  pursuit  of  truth.  Daily, 
through  the  summer .  and  autumn,  they  may  be  seen 
trudging  to  their  work  in  the  morning  with  their  packs  on 
their  backs,  and  returning  equally  heavy  laden  and  more 
weary  in  the  evening.  The  result  is,  that  secrets  have 
been  wrested  from  Nature  utterly  unknown  to  an  earlier 
race  of  landscape  painters,  who  were  satisfied  to  paint  from 
sketches  and  pencil  notes.  The  painting  of  Nature  goes 
hand    in    hand   with   science  ;   her   organic   structure   is 
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observed  and  learnt,  and  phenomena  are  reasoned  out  to 
their  causes.  With  all  these  men,  Nature  is  represented 
in  her  placid  moods,  which  is  a  necessity  with  their  method 
of  study  :  fleeting  effects  and  the  evanescent  play  of  lights 
and  shadows  in  storm  and  mist  do  not  wait  to  be  copied  ; 
they  last  for  a  few  minutes  and  disappear,  not  to  recur 
again.  It  is  only  the  memory  of  a  Turner  which  could 
carry  them  locked  up  for  future  use. 

Alfred   Hunt   is   probably  the  modern    painter  who 

=  approaches  nearest  to  him  in  the  variety  of  his  observation, 
and  in  the  representation  of  fleeting  effects.  In  Henry 
Moore's  blue  seas  and  tempestuous  skies  there  is  an 
energy  and  dash  that  is  quite  extraordinary.  Few  men 
that  ever  lived  have  had  such   a  grasp  of  their  intention 

;  and  such  impetuosity  in  carrying  it  out.  His  wild  wastes 
of  blue  waters  are  sometimes  oppressive  for  their  loneli- 
ness, and  one  cannot  help  regretting  that  he  does  not  more 
often  indulge  in  the  human  luxury  of  a  fishing  boat. 

All  these  are  comparatively  young  men.    The  patriarch 

1  of  English  landscape  art,  and  undoubtedly  still  the  most 

;  commanding  figure  in  it,  is  J.  C.  Hook.  He  has  now 
been  an  exhibitor  for  forty  years,  and  only  an  affectation 
of  fastidiousness  could  induce  the  critic  to  trace  any 
falling  off  in  his  powers.  He  distinctly,  more  than  most 
men,  has  marched  with  the  times,  and  with  a  man  of  his 
commanding  talent,  that  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  he 
has  guided  public  taste.  More  intimate  truth  of  light, 
of  structure  and  of  colour  were  demanded,  and  J.  C. 
Hook  has  always  been  to  the  front,  pointing  out  how  these 
could  be  attained  without  the  sacrifice  of  unity  or  harmony. 
He  has  piloted  a  generation  of  young  artists  through  the 
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shoals  and  quicksands  of  naturalism  and  literalism  ; 
his  rocky  headlands  and  blue  seas  of  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
his  inland  meadows  and  streams,  and  his  Dutch  canals, 
are  literal  transcripts,  things  studied  and  painted  on  the 
spot  from  Nature,  and  are  full  of  subtle  detail  ;  and  yet 
they  are  impressions  ;  the  hot  impress  of  the  imagination, 
transforming  and  inspiring,  is  on  all  of  them.  They  are 
Nature  plus  a  man — a  sensitive,  sympathetic,  and  poetical 
man. 

234,  ''Wise  Saws,"  where  the  raven  is  sitting  on 
a  post,  croaking  to  the  cows  who  are  cooling  themselves 
in  the  stream,  with  the  green  meadows  beyond  and  the! 
tender  sky,  makes  a  poem — a  tender,  sweet  poem  which 
suggests  some  hidden  meaning  over  which  we  puzzle. 
231,  "  Baiting  for  Haddock/'  represents  a  primitive  far-i 
away  place.  We  can  imagine  that  there  is  no  railway 
near,  and  a  coach  only  once  a  week  on  market-days ; 
that  letters  always  get  there  three  or  four  days  old.  This 
sense  of  isolation  is  a  great  index  of  imaginative  power, 
and,  strangely  enough,  the  most  striking  instance  of  it 
after  J.  C.  Hook  is  to  be  found  in  a  drawing  by  WJ 
Holman  Hunt,  who  is  not  specially  a  landscape  painterj 
in  1273,   "  Jerusalem  during  Ramadan." 

John  Brett  is  an  artist  of  a  quite  different  stamp ;  he  ii 
the  painter  of  light,   of  searching,  blinding  sunlight ;  hi. 
two  pictures  (173),  "  Britannia's  Realm"  and  (18I)  "  Th< 
Grey   of  the    Morning,"    are   like   windows  in  the  wal 
The  vast  expanse  of  sea,  which  is  Britannia's  realm,  is  seei| 
rippling  away  into  remote  distance,  where  the  little  ships 
through  changing  zones  of  light  and  shade,  glimmer  awa] 
to  the  lonely  deep ;  the  water  is  a  marvel  of  execution, 
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are  the  rocks  and  sea  in  the  other  picture.  There  is  no 
other  sentiment,  and  the  artist  intended  there  should  be 
none,  but  a  feeling  of  vastness  and  light — a  suggestion  of 
the  infinite  complexity  of  Nature. 

At  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  gather  up  its  scattered  threads.  Classicism  and 
naturalism  have,  as  we  have  seen,  disputed  the  arena  of 
the  arts,  and  the  Manchester  Exhibition,  with  its  evidence 
of  fifty  years,  proves  incontestibly  that  victory  has  leant 
towards  the  latter. 

How  stands   it    now   with    the  combatants  ?     All  the 

■  artists  hitherto  enumerated  belong  to  an  older  generation  ; 
some  have  fallen,  others  have  retired,  or  are  about  to  retire, 

,  their  laurels  won  and  their  spoils  secured  :  on  every  side 
young  men  throng  into  the  lists,  to  break  a  lance  for  fame 

•;  and  fortune.  And  the  aspect  of  things  has  changed. 
There  is  no  trace  left  of  Dutch  influence,  of  Metzu,  Ostade, 

r  or  Terburg  ;  the  type  of  art  set  by  Wilkie,  Webster,  and 
Mulready  has  gone  the  way  of  the  great  auk  and  the 
dodo ;    its  tender  sentiment,  its  playfulness,   its  simplicity, 

•  and  (if  it   so  pleases   you)  its  artificiality,  have  vanished 

.  also,  to  give  way  to  a  more  restless  feeling-,  to  greater 
earnestness  in  pursuit  of  truth,  to  more  of  hard  fact  and 
less  of  sentiment,  and  to  greater  diffusiveness  ;  the  waters 
have  passed  the  deep  and  narrow  channel  and  spread  out 
far  and  wide.  The  pre-Raphaelite  movement  has  spent 
itself  and  counts  no  new  proselytes,  but  out  of  it  has  come 
a  new  form  of  naturalism,  the  daylight  school  ;  which 
combines  the  scientific  accuracy  of  Tadema  with  many  of 
the  qualities  of  Walker  and  Mason,  and  the  photographic 
truth  of  Meissonnier  and  Gerome  in  varying  proportions. 
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Luke  Fildes  is  one  of  the  ablest  apostles  of  this  school, 
as  he  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  artists  of  his  day. 
In  222,  "The  Village  Wedding,"  and  230,  "Venetians/7; 
he  has  rendered  out-of-door  daylight  with  a  truth  and 
brilliancy  which  we  may  hail  as  one  of  the  progressive 
symptoms  of  modern  art.  In  242,  "The  Return  of  the 
Penitent/'  he  touches  a  deeper  note  ;  how  deep  that  note 
is  we  can  only  conjecture  with  a  shudder,  as  the  house- 
hold which  has  experienced  so  terrible  a  visitation,  and  a 
heart  which  is  torn  by  so  shameful  a  remorse,  will  never 
reveal  their  agony.  In  this  picture  the  brilliancy  is 
subdued  in  obedience  to  the  imperative  laws  of  association,; 
to  laws  perhaps  more  fundamental  than  those  of  associa- 
tion, which  insist  on  the  connection  between  material 
darkness  and  mental  gloom. 

Herbert  Herkomer,  in  74,  "  Hard  Times,"  and  465,1 
"The  Last  Muster,"  throws  in  for  naturalism  also,  butj 
with  a  more  palpable  tinge  of  Walker's  melancholy  tender 
ness.  The  last  of  these  is  one  of  the  finest  works  in  the 
collection,  and  fully  justifies  the  medal  awarded  to  it  by  aj 
French  jury.  The  power  of  this  picture,  the  secret  of  it^ 
hold  on  us,  lies  in  its  truth  ;  the  extreme  of  accuracy  has| 
touched  the  extreme  of  sentiment.  The  mass  of  heads,  all 
of  old  soldiers,  each  of  them  individual  and  full  of  character, 
all  looking  one  way  and  all  earnest  and  serious;  becomes 
overwhelming  in  its  impressiveness.  With  less  variety  inj 
the  types  it  would  have  been  monotonous,  and  had  it  been 
less  photographic  in  its  aspect  it  would  have  been 
uninteresting.  There  is  no  action  in  the  piece,  one  party! 
only  occupies  the  stage ;  the  antagonist  is  behind  the 
scenes,  but  we  know  that  he  is  there,  and  that  his  name  if 
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^)eath.  They  are  all  old  veterans  who  have  drawn  their 
ife's  pay,  and  have  but  one  more  parade  to  attend,  when 
hey  shall  fall  in  with  the  forlorn  hopes  of  Ascalon,  Mantes, 
Badajos,  and  Seringapatam. 

Henry  Woods  is  another  apostle  of  the  daylight  school. 
He  is  a  fine  draughtsman,  with  a  great  appreciation  of 
character,  a  harmonious  colourist,  and  a  marvellous  painter. 
His  sharp,  clear,  incisive  touch,  the  way  he  paints  an 
edge,  the  skill  with  which  he  renders  Nature,  are  beyond 
all  praise.  True  to  the  principles  of  his  school,  he  paints 
his  pictures  from  the  life,  and  he  has  a  beautiful  Nature 
before  him.  Venice,  with  her  blue  sky,  her  waters — if  not 
strictly  speaking  limpid,  still  transparent ;  her  gorgeous 
marbles,  her  quaint  nooks  and  corners,  and  her  amphibious 
population,  supplies  him  with  subjects.  He  has  no  fogs  to 
contend  with,  and  seasons  make  no  difference;  St.  Mark's 
does  not  shed  its  leaves,  and  the  gondolier  does  not  go 
:  into  winter  quarters ;  such  a  life  is  like  a  poet's  reverie, 
I  and  his  pictures  breathe  an  air  of  still  contentment.  He 
paints  Venice  seen  at  leisure  by  a  man  who  has  explored 
all  its  nooks  and  corners,  who  is  familiar  with  the  aspect 
of  all  the  fishermen,  fruit  sellers,  and  gondoliers  ;  has 
noted  all  the  work -girls  in  their  white  stockings,  and  the 
old  women  mending  nets.  It  is  not  Venice  as  it  bursts 
fresh  upon  the  traveller  like  a  vision,  the  "  sun-girt  city" 
rising  out  of  ocean,  where 

"  Column  and  tower,  and  dome  and  spire, 
Shine  like  obelisks  of  fire." 

This  it  cannot  be.  Rigid  accuracy  and  faultless  naturalism 
are  inestimable  qualities,  but  they  must  pay  the  penalty 
enjoined  by  Nature  ;  some  definiteness  and  precision  must 


I 
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be  sacrificed  before  a  pictorial  rendering  can  be  L 
into  the  domain  of  poetry. 

W.    Logsdail  grapples  still   more   resolutely  with  t 
difficulties  of  open  daylight,  of  light  streaming  from  eve 
side    and    casting    no  shadows     In    166,    "The 
Venice,"    and    00,    "  Venetian    al    Fresco."  he    se 
have   carried   the   matter   to   its   ultimate    perfection ; 
further  word  is  left  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  and  w 
artistic  impressiveness  may  reside  in  the  rendering 
particular  truth,  must  now  be  manifest.      We  who  at  tl 
moment  have  our  heads  full  of  fifty  years  of  British  2 
with  its  very  various  sources  of  interest,  may  b 
if    w      -  igge-t    to    Mr.     Logsdail    a  doubt,    which 
naturally   arises   in   our  minds,    whether   the    tntelk 
gratification  to  be  derived  from  seeing 
truthfully  rendered  is  sufficient   to  justify  an  artist 
commanding    ability    in    devoting  any    more   tim 
exclusively.      Truth  is   truth,  and  the   noblest  thine 
know  of  to  tight  for.     We,    I    suppose,  must  admit, 
truths  differ  in  importance  ;   but  we  have  no  grou 
ni  ig  that  the  most  obvious  truths  are  the   m 
portant     When  Shakspere  makes   Portia  burst  out  frid 
the  words.  ,%  How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to 
enunciates  a  heart-truth   which  anyone   will  admit  to 
more  important  than  that  of  the  reasoning  which  indt 
her  lover  to  choose  the  right  casket,    although  it  is 
less   obvious  :    and  truth   of  sentiment  generally,  by  the  j 
common  consent  of  civilised  man.  is  placed  in    a   higher  j 
rank    than    mere    objective    accuracy.       Pre- Raphe. 
naturalism  looked  upon  sentiment  and  passion  as  its  t: 
and  blood;  the  modern  form  is  strip[  : rig  \  iture  to  its 
bones,  and  giving  us  only  the  skeleton  of  art. 
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A.  C.  Gow  also  belongs  to  the  new  school ;  he  is  a 
ituralist,  and  aims  at  the  photographic  rendering  of 
ieissonnier  and  Gerome,  but  with  this  proviso,  and  an 
lportant  one — that  behind  all  the  visible  phantasmagoria 

the  universe,  there  is  another  and  an  invisible  universe 
"  the  soul.     He  is  a  spiritualist  as  well — d  la  bonne  hcure  ! 
i  the  French  would  say,  here  are  possibilities.      Let  us 
f  all  means  have  as  much  truth  to  Nature  as  possible — 
uth  of  form,  truth  of  space,  truth  of  light,   and  truth  of 
)lour ;  we  shall  be  glad  of  them  all,  so  long  as  we  are 
3t  starved   in   our  soul's  hunger  and  our  heart's  needs, 
he  spirit   must   drink  at  the  everlasting  fountains,  and 
*t,  to  be  art  at  all,  to   be   true   to  her  mission,  must  lift 
3   above    the   clods    and    the    barren    rocks,    the    dusty 
loroughfares,    and    beaten    paths.      378,    "Cromwell   at 
)unbar,"  is  a  picture   of  soldiers,  and  all  the   facts  con- 
ected  with  soldiers,   man  and  horse,   arms  and  harness, 
le  grey  sky  above  them,  the  trampled  earth   below,  are 
sndered  with   consummate  skill  and  truth  ;  nothing  can 
e  more    realistic    or    naturalistic.     The  painter   has  not 
tinted  us  in  our  enjoyment  of  things  as  they  are,  and  he 
as  given  us  something  more.     As  we  look  at  this  picture 
/t  recognise  wherein  lay  the   irresistible  strength  of  the 
^uritan  armies.     Our  minds  are  raised  to  the  contemplation 
>f  a  higher  class  of  facts  than  those  of  the  flesh  and  of 
external  nature,  viz.,  those  of  the  spirit.     The  victory  of 
Dunbar,  like  many  a  nameless  victory  won  in   the  silent 
:onflicts   of  the    soul,  owed  its    impulse    to   faith    which 
mabled  the  actors  to  make  light  of  obstacles  and  to  scorn 
langer ;  and    this    reflection    is    forced    upon    us    by  the 
picture. 
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J.  W.  Waterhouse  is  another  product  and  development 
of  recent  art,  in  whom  can  be  traced  the  work  of  all  thdj 
influences  which  have  been  enumerated,  blended  and 
harmonised  by  the  action  of  a  distinct  and  striking 
personality ;  he  is  distinctly  the  artist  of  the  last  quarter  oi 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  has  no  affinities  with  ami 
other  age. 

In  Sismondi's  voluminous  history,  the  most  interesting 
and  readable  chapters,  to  this  writer  at  least,  are  those] 
which  sum  up  the  progress  made  during  each  century  ir 
literature  and  the  fine  arts.  The  author's  spirits  seem  toi 
rise  with  the  occasion,  as  though  he  were  enjoying  I 
holiday  after  the  severe  toil  of  narrating  the  wearisome] 
and  trivial  details  of  provincial  politics  ;  and  perhaps,  iiji 
like  manner,  some  future  historian  of  the  Victorian  era 
when  he  shall  have  disposed  of  all  the  strange  aberrations 
of  political  sentiment,  and  described  all  the  dangers  whidi 
beset  Parliamentary  government,  will  turn  with  relief  to 
that  more  flowing  chapter  which  treats  of  n 
progress  and  development  of  the  fine  arts.  It  might 
possibly  happen  that,  whilst  engaged  on  his  task,  he 
might  chance  to  find  a  dusty  and  obscure  pamphlet  on  thi^ 
subject,  which  was  written  in  the  Jubilee  Year  of  1887J 
by  one  who  had  himself  occupied  a  dimly-visible  cornel 
of  the  world's  stage  where  art  progress  was  enacted 
With  that  superior  wisdom  which  comes  of  the  know 
ledge  of  after-events,  he  will  no  doubt  smile  satiricalh 
at  many  of  this  author's  conclusions,  and  treat  with  well! 
merited  scorn  his  pretensions  to  critical  insight.  It  ma; 
possibly  be  that  the  book  will  only  appear  valuable  t] 
him  as  a  sort  of  geological  record — as  an   upturned  slal 
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}f  some  ancient  formation  which  contains  vestiges  of 
xtinct  reputations.  It  is  not  for  us,  gentle  readers,  to 
quarrel  with  him.  Time  will,  we  may  feel  sure  of  it,  aYenge 
us  in  its  own  way.  He  also  shall  sink  into  his  grave, 
and  leave  behind  him  a  melancholy  record  of  the  vanity 
of  human  aspirations,  and  a  laughable  example  of  blind- 
ness to  the  merits  and  failings  of  his  own  age.  Our 
efforts  and  our  triumphs  are  very  real  to  us,  and  out  of 
them  are  growing  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  shall 
mould  the  future.  With  Her  Majesty's  Jubilee  we 
are  celebrating  what  may  be  called  the  festival 
of  retrospection,  and  if  we  feel  unduly  triumphant 
OYer  our  achievements  during  fifty  years,  that  is 
better  for  our  moral  condition  than  that  we  should 
judge  them  by  the  cold  standard  of  indifference,  out 
of  which  no  good  thing  ever  came.  Our  fifty  years  of 
art,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  have  been  progressive 
beyond  all  precedent.  It  is  true  that  world-geniuses,  men 
who  set  the  type — who,   in   Emersonian   language,  reveal 

;  portions  of  universal  truth — are  not  more  numerous  than 
heretofore.  Such  men  are  always  doled  out  sparingly  by 
Providence  to  enlighten  the  ages  when  they  need  them 
most;  but  this  Manchester  Exhibition  reveals  incontestably 

j  that  the  average  of  art  is  many  degrees  higher  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Queen's  reign.  It  is  higher  in  its  tech- 
nical accomplishment ;  the  artists  are  better  workmen  ;  it 
ministers  to  more  spiritual  needs,  and  embraces  a  wider 
field  of  sympathies  ;  and  it  has  none  of  the  symptoms  of 
stagnation  or  decay.  Its  very  restlessness,  and  the  experi- 
mental nature  of  many  of  its  efforts,  show  that  it  has  not 
yet  attained  that  condition  of  equilibrium  which  must 
precede    decline.     One    of     the    most    interesting    por- 
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traits  in  the  Exhibition  is    that   of  George    Stephenson. 
He    wears    the   same    sort    of    coat    and    trousers  that 
we    do,    and    seems    to    belong    to    our    own    day ;    yet, 
what    stupendous    changes    have    been    wrought    upon 
the    globe's    surface    since     this    portrait    was    painted! 
what  triumphs  have  been  won  over  Nature  !    and  what 
a  very  different  position  does  man  hold  with  regard  to 
her  !     A  like  display  of  energy  may  be  observed  in  the 
arts.      Ye  shades  of  the  venerable  dead  ! — sweet,  placid 
souls  of  Copley  Fielding,  De  Wint,  and  David  Cox,  could 
ye  but  see  once  more,  and  marvel  like  finite  beings  encased 
in  limitations  of  the  flesh  ! — could  ye  behold  such  things 
as  Alfred   Hunt's  drawing  of  Tynemouth  Pier,   painted 
amidst  storm  and  surge,  from   the  only  vantage  ground  of 
floorless  girders   and  unfinished  piers,    or    Carl    Haag's 
"  Scene  in  the  Tyrol,"  a  mountain  peak  drawn  stone  for 
stone  and  jag  for  jag,   up  amongst    the  clouds,  heaven 
knows  where — ye  would  say,    "It   is  another  world,  and 
we  know  it  not!"     Another  world  it  is,  and  we  have  lived 
to  see  it   come  !      And    this   writer,   respectfully   taking 
leave  of  his  reader,  to  whom  perhaps  it  shall  be  given  to 
see  what  another  fifty  years  may  bring,  begs  only  for  the 
indulgence  and  forbearance  which  are  due  to  a  generation 
which  the  times  are  passing  by,  and  which  must  itself  ere 
long  have  passed  away. 


John   Heywood,  Excelsior  Steam  Printing  and  Bookbinding  Works,  Hulme 
Hall  Road,  Manchester. 
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